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A Toiler of the Mountains 



A peaceful scene In a troubled land—a peasant of the Austrian Alps carries home a load of wood 


NOBODY S CHILD 

A MOST WONDERFUL 
STORY 

The Boy Who Came From a 
Lonely Shepherd’s Hut 

ONE MORE CONSCRIPT 

Strange as ail old wife’s tale is the 
story of Juon the Nameless who, though 
he believed. himself to be alive these 
twenty years, has only just been born 
into the world of men. 

Many years ago there lived in the 
rocky fastnesses of the Transylvanian 
Carpathians an old shepherd named 
Juon. All alone he lived, save for the 
dog which helped him to guard the sheep 
belonging to the villagers who lived 
down in the valley. 

lie never saw a human soul from year’s 
end to year’s end except when, once a 
month, he trudged down to report on 
the state of the flocks and receive his 
ration of bread and cheese and tobacco. 

The Shepherd’s Discovery 

One autumn day not quite twenty 
years ago (the war had been raging some 
weeks, but of that he knew nothing) he 
returned from. one of these excursions 
to find a swaddled infant lying on the 
straw pallet of his hut. Whence it came 
or whose it was he knew not, either 
then or later. There it was, to take or to 
leave j^to be kept alive somehow or to 
be carried down to the village and 
delivered to the headman. 

The mountain, path .was hard on old 
bones, and old Juon was loth to climb 
it a second time'that day, so he wrapped 
the baby in his sheepskin cloak and fed 
him with goat's milk, and, strange to 
say, lie lived ; not only lived but thrived. 

Very soon be began toddling about 
the hut, and before many seasons had 
passed he knew each of the two hundred 
odd sheep by name and could keep them 
out of harm’s way as cleverly as the dog 
or his foster father. Old Juon taught him 
all he knew : his Nature lore, the tunes 
he played on liis reed pipe, and much of 
the simple wisdom that life-long com¬ 
muning with his own thoughts had 
given him. But he did not teach him to 
read and write, or airy of the things that 
are taught in the village school, for of 
these he was as ignorant as the boy. 

The Boy Carries On 

And so the years passed over the two 
of them until old Juon died and the 
youngster was left to carry on the 
shepherd’s business alone. The people 
down in the valley , asked no questions 
so long as their sheep were safe. They 
went on giving the boy the monthly 
allowance of bread and cheese and 
tobacco which was the shepherd’s due. 
And, as the sheep thrived, everyone 
was content. 

But one day all this came to an end. 
Tho lost war which had given Tran¬ 
sylvania to Rumania brought many. 
Rumanian immigrants into the land. 


These had to be provided with work, and 
eventually even young Juon’s simple 
task was coveted by someone. The new 
masters, caring nothing for human 
rights, ordered him to make room for his 
successor ; and the boy, scarcely com¬ 
prehending what had happened, ex¬ 
changed his hills for the world of men. 
It was then that his troubles began. 

It was discovered that he had no 
papers of any sort, had never been 
officially registered or baptised, bad no 
surname, and knew nothing of his 
parents. In official eyes all this seemed 
so anomalous, so improper, so alto¬ 
gether disgraceful, that young Juon was 
promptly clapped into gaol for it. After 
several months he was released and his 
case was referred to the courts. Learned 
judges put on their thinking caps and 
debated long and earnestly what was 
to bo done with him, and whether he 
could, so to speak, be assumed to exist 
at all ? 

One wonders wliat would have hap¬ 
pened had the answer turned out in the 


negative, but fortunately for Juon the 
law conceded him the right to live, and 
he was given, if not a local habitation, 
at least a name. Henceforth he will be 
known as Juon Ardelean, Greek Catholic 
citizen of the Rumanian State. And, 
as citizens have duties toward a State 
even when it lias just taken the bread 
and cheese out of their mouths, lie has 
been sent off to barracks to serve his term 
as a conscripted soldier ! 


WHEELS OF THE WORLD 

In Tibet there is only one newspaper, 
and that only comes out once a month. 

It is called The Mirror of Events in 
Every Corner of the Globe. 

It tells us that the economic crisis 
has been caused by Wheels, because 
wheels enable two men to do tho work 
of twenty thousand. 

Unemployment means no money, and 
lack of money kills trade. The Western 
world will become prosperous once 
more when it suppresses Wheels. 


SHALL AUSTRIA 
BE FREE? 

SUDDEN IMPORTANCE OF 
A LITTLE STATE 

The Cross Currents That Have 
Arisen in Central Europe 

DIFFICULT SITUATION 

Now that Chancellor Dollfuss, with 
his Fascist friends, has conquered the 
Socialists the difficulties of Austria are 
only beginning. The situation in Cen¬ 
tral Europe is intensely interesting, and 
no man knows wliat will be the issue. 

Austria, reduced after the war by the 
Treaty of St Germain to 32,000 square 
miles, lias only 7,000,000 people. She 
has two Fascist parties. The Iieimwelir 
has aided Dollfuss and expects to rule. 
The Nazis desire union with Germany. 

France naturally desires Austria to 
remain separated from Germany. 

Italy and the Little Entente 

Italy also wishes Austria to remain 
independent, for thus she is a buffer 
State between Italy and Germany. 

Other countries desiring Austria to 
remain independent are Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia, for 
all of them took territory and people 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
These States have a combined population 
of nearly 50 millions, and are banded 
together by treaty for defensive purposes. 
Together, they are commonly called the 
Little Entente, and joined with France 
to preserve intact the political boundaries 
formed by the various Peace Treaties. 
Their common interest is to prevent 
Austria’s absorption by Germany. 

Attitude of Hungary 

Hungary, or all that is left of her by 
the Peace (the Treaty of Trianon of 192c 
having reduced her area from 125,000 tc 
36,000 square miles and her population 
from 21 to 8 millions), never ceases to 
oppose Prance and the Little Entente, 
claiming the restoration of some at least 
of her lost lands and people. 

While France, Italy, and the Little 
Entente desire Austria to remain inde¬ 
pendent Italy wishes to see a restored 
Hungary, and would like to form a 
Customs Union including both Austria 
and Hungary. For different reasons 
France, Germany, and the Little Entente 
dislike the idea, Franco and her friend.! 
fearing the growing influence of Italy 
and her efforts on behalf of Hungary, 
and Germany hungering for the absorp¬ 
tion of Austria. Nine-tenths of the 
Austrians are Germans, and Hitler 
himself was born in Austria. 

The Italian Foreign Minister, Signor 
Suvicli, has just been to Hungary to 
discuss the issue. Mussolini remains on 
friendly terms with Germany, but 
Austrian independence means so much to 
Italy that the position is a delicate one. 

Finally Britain, France, and Italy 
have joined in a declaration that they re- 
gard Austrian independence as essential. 
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THE C.N.’s BEAUTY 
COMPETITION 

NOT FACES BUT 
VILLAGES 

What Has Our Century Added 
To Our Countryside? 

WARWICKSHIRE FIRST 

The beauty of England is passing 
away, we hear on every hand. Perhaps 
it is, but wc are not so sure. Perhaps 
we are carrying it on. 

So often it is said that it is all in the 
past and is passing, a heritage we do not 
treasure. In too many ways it is true, 
and the C.N. regrets it deeply. But wc 
should like to show that we are not all 
vandals today, and that, though our 
generation has cut motor-racing tracks 
through quiet woods, strewn the roads 
with hideous petrol pumps, obscured 
the stars with flashing advertisements, 
and set up buildings which are merely 
characterless blobs of brick and stone, 
wc have added something of beauty 
and interest' to our heritage. 

Big or Small 

It may be something as big as a town 
hall or as small as a medallion of glass 
in a window. Whatever it is, if it is 
really a beautiful or interesting addition 
to a village we should like to know of it. 

We remember a church the other day 
where we found the students of the 
School of Art enriching it with silver 
and enamel work which a master crafts¬ 
man of the 15th century might have 
been proud to acknowledge. Cross and 
candlesticks on the altar, the exquisite 
lectern, the beautiful cover to the Bible, 
were all the work of these students. We 
have seen beautiful panels set -in pulpits, 
superb jewels in chalices, noble benches, 
and perfectly captivating small sculp¬ 
tures of our own time. 

That is the sort of thing we want to 
hear of. It may be a war memorial on 
the village green (surely we ought to 
call them peace memorials, for they arc 
always in memory of the peace), or 
it may be an oak screen in the church ; 
it may be a new park with a delightful 
sunken garden, some wrought-iron gates, 
a statue in the street. 

Stained-Glass Windows 

One thing, at any rate, for which this 
generation is responsible is an immense 
step forward in stained-glass windows. 
Some magnificent ones have been put in 
our churches. Where are they ? What 
do they picture ? Who is the artist ? 
Is it a fine St George in gold armour 
with, a fearful green dragon, or is it a 
lovely Madonna in a blue robe ? 

We are sufficiently optimistic to think 
that if we asked our readers all over 
England to send us details of new 
treasures the C.N. office would be 
swamped, and so -we suggest one county 
at a time, and Warwickshire to begin 
with. 

Now, you Warwickshire people, what 
have you new to boast of ? What have 
you been doing this century to add to 
your county’s great possessions ? What 
new thing of interest or beauty in your 
village or town would you show to 
someone who has not been there for a 
lifetime ? 

A Fortnight To Look Round 

To whoever is first to send us an 
account of the most interesting or 
beautiful new thing to be seen in any 
Warwickshire village (new, say, since 
the fir-t day of this century) we will 
give Two Guineas, and to anybody who 
sends details of some new thing in¬ 
teresting enough to make the Editor 
stop his car to see it, we will send five 
shillings. If it should happen that many 
readers in one village send us the same- 
thing wc shall count the first to reach us. 

All entries for Warwickshire must be 
received at this office by first post' 


BE OF GOOD CHEER 

A TALE OF 40 YEARS 

A Joy-Ride in an Ambulance 
and a Life of Good Courage 

BEHIND A WINDOW IN 
DUNDEE 


ELGAR AMONG THE 
IMMORTALS 

OUR CHIEF MUSICIAN 

One More Unfinished 
Symphony Now in the World 

THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC 


March 10, 1934 

GERMANY AND 
HER FILMS 

Taking the Screen Over 

GOVERNMENT SHOWS ONLY 

The Nazi Government has taken con¬ 
trol of the German film industry, placing 
it under the Ministry of Propaganda. 

What is excellent about the control is 
that in no circumstances will children 
be allowed to see sensational pictures or 
the horrible American crime films. 

Kinema advertising will - also . be 
regulated, and Germany will cease to be 
coloured with the sensational posters we 
know so well. 

Educational films, as in Russia, will be 
fostered. Nazi ideas of education may 
not be ours, but there is little doubt that 
the new German pictures will have a 
most important influence. 

The new law is backed by heavy 
penalties for offenders, including im¬ 
prisonment for breaches of the more 
serious provisions. 

The whole of the German film indus¬ 
try, with all persons engaged in it, are 
being organised as a Guild. 

TWO GALLANT MEN 
The Stokehold of Death 

The story of two gallant men was told 
at a Board of Trade inquiry at Liverpool 
the other day. 

The City of Cairo had just left 
Marseilles when there was a boiler 
explosion, and the firemen in the stoke¬ 
hold were trapped in an inferno of steam. 

The second engineer, Thomas 
McKinney, rushed to report the matter 
to the chief engineer and then tried to 
get into the stokehold .to rescue the 
firemen, all of them Indians. The 
steam from the three boilers registered 
390 degrees Fahrenheit. It was as if a 
burning wall was between him and those 
he would rescue, but he tried to force his 
way in and fell himself, to be dragged 
to safety, though terribly scalded. 

The other man, Henry Wadsworth, 
was sixth engineer, and he, too, was out 
of danger when the explosion occurred, 
but he had only one thought, and that 
was to rescue the po6r fellows below. 
He forced his way in where no man 
could live, and when the steam had been 
cut off he was found dead on the stoke¬ 
hold floor, with the firemen lying near. 

WAR 

How Tariffs Help 

Serious issues continue to be raised by 
the new ambitions of Japan. 

Thus, systematic Japanese invasion of 
the world’s markets is concerned with 
Australia because Japan is a big buyer of 
Australian wool, and objects to Aus¬ 
tralian restriction on her goods. 

Now Japan says she will refuse to buy 
wool from Australia and obtain her 
supplies from South America if Australia 
docs not admit her goods more freely. 


Things Said 

We do not want any private organi¬ 
sations for keeping order in this country. 

Sir John Simon 

There are some little places that I. 
shall never mention to anybody any¬ 
where. Air Baldwin 

Children and dogs loved her, and there 
are no truer judges. A Times correspondent 
We cannot keep vast areas of the 
Empire empty much longer. Lord Lloyd 
Since Julius Caesar there has never 
been a war between England and 
Belgium. Baron de Marchienne 

I spent £500,000 on salvaging the 
German .Fleet, and am £10,000 worse off 
than when I started ; but not a ship 
beat me. Air E F. Cox 


The C.N. loves a talc of courage, and 
gathers such stories from the tops of 
mountains and the depths of the sea and 
from every corner of the globe. 

But it is not always necessary to go 
far afield, and the story we have to tell 
today is enclosed within four walls of 
a dreary Dundee street. 

People passing down this street often 
look up and wave, and from a window in 
the top storey of one of the tenement 
buildings comes an answering wave. It 
is Miss Craddock at her window. 

The Cheeriest Citizen 

Miss Craddock was 21 when the doctors 
told her that she would never again be 
able to leave her bed. ShcisnowOi. For 
forty years she has been bedridden, yet 
she is known as Dundee’s cheeriest 
citizen. Though her window looks out 
over tenements and chimneys, with the 
flat roofs of a housing scheme in the 
background, she loves her room with a 
view, for by a skilful arrangement of 
mirrors she can see along the street and 
up to where the bus stops. She has 
been here seven years, and it seems like 
luxury to her after the cheerless room 
with no view where she spent her first 
33 years in bed. 

When she lay down never to rise 
again there were horse-drawn cars out 
in the street. After nineteen years 
she was taken in-an ambulance anil saw 
electric trams, and many years after 
that she was thrilled to see the first 
tram from her new window, all lit up 
and shining. 

That was not her only outing. The 
ambulance took her to see the King 
and Queen when they paid Dundee a 
visit in 1914, and again when the Prince 
of Wales went to open Caird Hall; and 
once, when she was returning in the 
ambulance from seeing her sister - , the 
driver took her for a joy-ride. It was 
a joy-ride indeed, an adventure Miss 
Craddock will never forget. 

A Boxful of Snowdrops 

Most of her days are spent crocheting 
and knitting anil writing letters, and 
she, too, is troubled at the moment by 
the scarcity of work, for she used to make 
quite a little income for herself, but 
could now get done a lot more work 
than she is given. Wc are glad to know 
that a Perthshire friend of the C.N. 
is going to see that the week in her 
garden is reflected by flowers from it 
in this room, where a boxful of snow¬ 
drops has already arrived. 

When Miss Craddock, as a young girl, 
heard what prison years life had in 
store for her, she made up her mind 
that she would try to be content. She 
lias not only succeeded, but has given 
courage to others, and made what might 
have been a sad and dreary life into 
something bright and shining as the 
stars she looks up to from her window. 

Continued from tho previous column 

on March 22, which gives just a fort¬ 
night for Warwickshire folk to be looking 
round ; and in the meantime we suggest 
to readers in other counties that they 
start considering what they have to 
boast of. 

What have you new and beautiful, dear 
villages? What new window or screen? 
What fine p iece of carving have you added 
to your church ? What precious memorial 
of some noble life or some lovely deed ? 
'What splendid thing have you given to 
our generation and the future that we can 
pause to see as we pass through ? 


There is one more Unfinished Sym¬ 
phony in tho world : Sir Edward Elgar 
has died without completing his Third. 

When, a few weeks ago, we described 
him helping to make a gramophone 
record from his sick bed, everyone 
hoped he was well on the way to 
recovery ; but he had a relapse, and the 
end came swiftly. 

He died at his Worcester home, 
within a few miles of the four-roomed 
cottage where he was born 76 years ago. 
His father had a music shop in Worcester 
and was organist at one of the churches. 

Proclaimed a Genius 

The son picked up most of his music 
himself, learned the violin and the 
bassoon, and later took his father’s 
place at the organ. For the first thirty 
years he made a scanty living as a pro¬ 
fessional, gaining most of his experience 
■from local musical societies. 

Then, in 1890, his Froissart Overture 
was produced at the Worcester Festival, 
and six years later Manchester heard 
his Enigma Variations. No longer was 
lie the small country musician; his music 
and his name were known throughout 
England. In 1900 his Dream of 
Gerontius proclaimed him a genius, a 
master who was lifting English music to 
a high place in the world. 

He was knighted, he was admitted to 
the Order of Merit (the highest honour 
an Englishman can receive), and ten 
years ago he was made Master of the 
King’s Musick. 

His Dislike of Publicity 

Yet he would rather discuss dogs and 
horses than music, and so disliked 
publicity of any kind that even the 
applause after one of his performances 
was painful to him. He was a shy 
countryman, who liked making things 
with his hands. 

And how he loved a joke. Once he and 
many other distinguished guests attend¬ 
ing a Festival were lodged in a school 
building without bells to tho rooms. He 
went out and bought a weird collection 
of instruments—rattle, drum, trumpet, 
cuckoo, mouth-organ, and others, and 
distributed them among the guests, 
having made a list for the maids. Then, 
in the morning, he took up his place on 
the stairs to enjoy the orchestra of the 
guests calling with their instruments for 
hot water, baths, tea, and papers. 

Portraits in Sound 

We have asked a musical correspondent 
to give us an impression of Elgar’s music, 
and she sends us these notes. 

The very air lie breathed seemed to 
contain music for him to express ; and 
how well he was able to compose music 
for every kind of occasion, without its 
ever showing a trace of outside in¬ 
fluence! For Elgar’s School of Music 
was Elgar himself. Fame.came to him 
at the age of 42, when lie wrote tine 
Enigma Variations (he always had a 
great fancy for cryptograms). At the 
beginning of each Variation Elgar put a 
friend’s initials, and then translated each 
friend into music, Portraits in Sound. 

Not many composers have had a 
Festival of their own music during their 
lifetime, but three whole days were 
dedicated to Sir Edward’s music while 
he was still in his forties. The pro¬ 
grammes of all our great Music Festivals 
came to bo graced by his compositions. 
A Symphony, an Oratorio, he never 
lacked inspiration. A little gem is a song 
called Woodland Stream for children. 

Elgar will be remembered for a 
thousand years, for he was the greatest 
musician England has produced since 
Purcell. It has been said that he put 
England on the musical map again. 
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High and Dry- 


-As a result of getting off her course during a thick fog this steamer was 
stranded on the bank of the River Taw at Barnstaple. 


Uphill Work- 


-A team of horse9 hauling timber on an estate near Bristol where trees 
are being felled to make room for hundreds of new houses. 


Stranded Steamer • Pumping London’s Water • Devon Lilies 



For London’s Water—This big wheel is port of the pumping machinery at the Thames-side 
waterworks which distributes London’3 water supply. 
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Crushing Wood—One of the tests carried out at the Forest Products Research Laboratory 
at Princes Risborough is to find the breaking-point of pit props under heavy pressure. 








Planting Potatoes In Cornwall—Our picture from a farm near Penzance shows how the 
plough follows the planters to cover the seeds and make a new furrow. 


Devon Lilies—A peep into a big glasshouse in the Tamar Valley in which thousands of Arum 
lilies are arown. Some of the blooms are sent to London markets. 
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THE LITTLE BLACK 
BOX 

The Post Office Has a 
Clever Idea 
MAKING THE TELEPHONE EASY 

Few of the smaller inventions by the 
Post Office engineers will be so welcome 
as the little black box. with its movable 
pointer and lever, which will soon be 
available for the much-worried sub¬ 
scribers on automatic exchanges. 

In this little black box lies the solution 
of their constant problem of getting 
three letters and four figures right 
when dialling. Much time has been lost 
in busy offices, and wc hesitate to 
estimate how much, temper, owing to 
mistakes in manipulating the dial. 

The instrument simplifies the making 
of the call, and this is how it works. 
There arc two types of box, one which 
can call 25, subscribers and another which 
can call 50. The subscriber who has 
the smaller box will decide which are 
the 25 numbers ho most often requires. 
These numbers will be placed on an 
index, and when ho wishes to make a 
call ho will move a pointer against the 
number he requires and then press a 
lever at the side of the box. 

A Simple Device 

These two operations will set in 
motion a roller on which protrude spines 
similar to those to be seen on the drum 
of the okl-fashioncd musical box. All 
the subscriber will know about it is 
that he will hear a low humming from 
the box for four or five seconds. When 
the sound stops his call will have been 
put through. 

The device is so simple that any child 
will be able to use it, and only for rare 
calls will it be necessary to finger out 
the letters and figures. 

This ingenious invention is one more 
example of how one invention leads to 
another, each creating its own special 
needs, which the mind of man sets to 
work to supply. The telegraph led to 
the telephone. The great expansion of 
the telephone service produced the 
automatic telephone with its dialling 
apparatus which in turn needed the sim¬ 
plification this new device has provided. 

OUR FREEDOM 
The Precious Thing We All 
Possess 

Qy Stanloy Baldwin 

Mr Baldwin lias been speaking to his 
Worcestershire friends of the most precious 
thing in the world, our English freedom. This 
>s what he said. 

If ever there was a time when people 
who cherish the traditions of freedom of 
this country should guard that freedom 
it is the present. 

People should remember that they 
can do. no greater disservice today than 
by holding up to contempt and ridicule 
the men who are working that democratic 
system for which our fathers suffered in 
the past. 

It is an interesting thing to reflect that 
in our age-long Parliament there has been 
[landed down without a break for cen¬ 
turies from the older generations of 
members of Parliament and of peers that 
English conception of freedom of speech, 
of fair play to all opponents, and those 
qualities which wc like at times to con¬ 
sider as most characteristic of our race. 

If ever anything should happen in 
this country that should break that 
tradition I doubt very much if it could 
ever be restored as we have known it. 

In this age we are all so apt to go 
through the world crabbing everything 
and everybody. It does not get you any 
forrarder, and although one does not 
want to be fulsome it makes an appeal 
to every generous spirit to recognise what 
is good and beautiful and to speak as 
openly and clearly about it. 


OUR BEST SELLERS 

AND OUR BEST BUYERS 


Foreign Countries That Are 
Vita! To Us All 


AMERICA STILL CHIEF SUPPLIER 


If we look for the countries which 
buy most from us and sell most to us, 
what do we find ? We must not expect 
buying and selling to be equal with any 
nation, for one with materials to sell is 
not necessarily one requiring our coal or 
manufactures. 

Here is a list of the Seven Best 
Buyers and Seven Best Seilers of 1933. 


Best Buyers from Us 

1 . India 

2. Soutli Africa 
Australia 
U.S.A. 

Ireland (F.S.) 
France 
Canada 


Best Sellers to Us 
1 U.S.A. 

2 . Australia 
3- Canada 

4. Argentina 

5. India 

6. New Zealand 
7- Denmark 


The two lists do not correspond. 
Canada, third as seller, is only seventh 
as buyer. America, first as seller, is 
only fourth as buyer. Argentina, fourth 
as seller, does not figure among the seven 
best buyers ; she is only ninth. 

What of the British Empire as a 
whole ? Last year British countries 
oversea took over 44 per cent of our 
exports, while foreign countries took 
over 53. 

Of our imports 37 per cent come from 
the Empire and 63 per cent from foreign 
countries. 

Thus by far the greater part of our 
trade is still done with foreign nations. 


PALESTINE PROGRESS 
A New City 

Perhaps few of us realise how much 
progress has been made by the Jews in 
Palestine under the British Mandate. 

In January this year the Jewish 
population was estimated at 245,000, of 
whom 63,000 were added in the last two 
years. In 1933 the natural increase was 
4000, and the immigrants numbered 
35,000. 

The exodus of Jews from Germany 
has been considerable, although the 
greater part of the German-Jcwish 
population cannot emigrate because 
doors are nearly everywhere shut or 
nearly shut to immigration. 

Of the 50,000 or 60,000 Jews who left 
Germany last year some 9000 have gone 
to Palestine. We could hardly expect 
all these political refugees to be suitable 
settlers, but the difficulties arc faced 
with the unflagging zeal which has 
marked Jewish efforts in their regained 
National Home. 

At Tel-Aviv, the beautiful new city 
which the Jews have built, £600,000 
worth of new building was done last 
year, and a shortage of labour is re¬ 
ported in both industry and agriculture. 


THE OLD WATCH 
What is the Right Time? 

Not for nothing do people inquire 
" What is the right time ? ” 

In an age when watches arc so cheap 
and made by the million, we arc all 
uncertain about the time because our 
timepieces are usuall}' too fast or too 
slow. 

The number of watches made which 
can be depended on to lose or gain ne 
more than a few seconds a day is probably 
as small as it was 50 years ago. 

What splendid things they were, the 
old watches! Mr George Orams of 
Hinckley has just put right a specimen 
made 140 years ago by Samuel Deacon. 
After all these years it can still tell us 
the right time, and will remain valuable 
when the vast output of today has 
perished 


MORE MONEY FOR 
LESS WORK 

What Has Happened 
Since the War 
THE POOR MINER 

The Ministry of Labour gives us a 
most interesting analysis of the move¬ 
ment of wages since the war. 

Compared with August 1914 money 
wages arc about 64 per cent higher. For 
every 20s earned in 1914 about 33s is 
drawn now. 

But in this period the hours of labour 
have been reduced. Taking this into 
account, it is officially computed that the 
average of hourly rates of wages is from 80 
to 90 per cent greater than before the war. 

There arc great variations between 
trade and trade. While brickmakers earn 
61 per cent more, miners earn 41 per 
cent more. Labourers have obtained 
the biggest increase, 78 to 84 per cent. 

While money wages have risen, prices 
have also risen, but not so much. The 
rise in the cost of living since 1914 has 
been 41 per cent, so that the miner’s 
real wage is precisely what it was, while 
he sutlers far more unemployment. 

YOUNG MEN AND OLD 
FOLKS 

Good Habits Spreading 

Our reference to Kent as a good 
county for old folks who enjoy the fun 
of a party has brought a letter in defence 
of the Ivingsthorpe district of North¬ 
ampton as a still better place. 

For years the Young Men’s Bible 
Class of the Baptist Church there has 
given a party to all the Old Age Pen¬ 
sioners on the register of the local 
post office, and on the same day has 
sent parcels of good things to those 
who could not come. This year they 
had 240 guests and 157 parcels were 
sent off. 

But the young men of Kingsthqrpo 
do not stop at the annual party. All 
through the year they keep in touch 
,with their guests, and when the old 
folks arc ill or in need the young ones 
are often able to help and cheer them. 

In Ayrshire is another spot worth 
considering for one’s old age, and that 
is Newmiltrs, where every summer the 
old folk of the town are put into buses 
and taken to the tea gardens of the 
Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon. A 
number of young people go with them 
to help, and alter the 21-mile motor 
trip home the old ladies are presented 
with a packet of tea and the old men 
with tobacco. 

THE GREAT EXODUS 
10,000 Australians For Europe 

Australia will be an emptier continent 
than ever during the next .few months, 
for it is reckoned that 10,000 of her 
people are sailing for Europe and a 
large number to America. 

The Test Matches are the primary 
attraction, and ten of the biggest liners 
sailing to Europe from Australia between 
now and April are already booked up, 
while it is almost impossible to get a 
passage on any of the smaller steamers 
or cargo boats. 

America’s attraction is the drop in 
the exchange rate. 1 


SENTIMENT, £20 

In 1920 Ross-Smith carried the 
first air mail from Great Britain to 
Australia. Some of the people who 
received these letters kept the envelopes 
as memorials of the flight, while others 
laughed at such sentimentality, said 
tiicy could not clutter up their desks 
with souvenirs, and threw them into 
the fire. 

Now they must be feeling very cross. 
One of the envelopes was sold at 
Plumridges the other day for £20. 


ST PATRICK LOOKING 
DOWN 

Huge Statue For His 
! Mountain 

THE MAN WHO GAVE i 
GOOD FOR EVIL ! 

Many a helpful truth must have Ijden 
recalled,to busy men and women by the 
Wayside Pulpits of our churches, whdse 
message is for the passer-by. ] 

Ireland, probably inspired by the 
Christ of the Andes and the even larger 
statue the Swiss are erecting near Mont 
Blanc, has decided to raise a memorial 
to St Patrick which should appeal ;to 
all who see it, and give them a message 
to help them on their way. 

The granite statue of the saint, 
designed by Mr Francis Doyle-Jones, 
is to be 20 feet high and will stand oil a 
base 40 feet high. ' It is to be erected 
at Slieve Patrick, within sight of Lough 
Strang ford and Saul, where the saint 
landed and where he died, 

Six Years a Slave 

Patrick will be shown in the prime 
of his manhood, as when he set foot in 
Ireland for the second time, bringing 
the Good News. On the plinth will ; be 
shown the other two great saints of 
Ireland—St Brigid, founder of the 
community of Kildare, and St Colom- 
cillc, whom we call Columba. f 

With those who come on the pilgriin- 
age to Slieve Patrick, and even more with 
those whose minds, dwelling on otljcr 
things, are arrested by the great statue 
as they pass by, it should leave the 
inspiring thought of the man wlio 
returned good for evil, who came back 
of his own free will to help the people 
of the' land where ho had lived unhappily 
for six years as a slave. 

THE CHILD AND HIS KING 
A Story Belgium Will 
Not Forget 

It was late November during the war, 
and dusk ivas shrouding the ruins of a 
certain village near the Yser. The 
sentry on duty eagerly watched for the 
two children who every night crept out 
from their hiding-place and approached 
the Calvary hard by to say their prayers. 

Marcellc, aged ten, knelt down and 
drew little Jacques to her, and, placing 
her arm round him, began to pray. 
Then came " Our Father,” in which 
Jacques always joined. But tonight, 
when it came to " Forgive us our tres¬ 
passes as wc forgive those who trespass 
against us,” he was obdurate. 

“ I cannot say it tonight 1 ” 

“ But you must, Jacques.” 

" I cannot.” And tears fell in the 
utter misery of the chill of the evening. 

Then the sentry saw a tall soldierly fig¬ 
ure approach from the same ruins and stop 
within hearing distance of the children. 

At the repeated refusal of Jacques to 
finish his prayer he stepped forward and, 
kneeling down beside the child, said “ I 
will finish your prayer for you.” 

“ Forgive us our trespasses as wc for¬ 
give those who trespass against us.” 

Rising, he went as he came, hut not 
before tire sentry had recognised his King. 

Such are the deeds v’hich endeared 
Albert the Good to his people. We 
give the story on the authority of a 
vicar who sends it to The Times. 


A CHANCE FOR YOU 
Christ and World Friendship is the 
subject of an Essay Competition for 
young people between 14 and 20. 

The prizes range from 300 dollars to 
10, for it is an American competition, 
though one in which Europe may join. 
Full particulars may be had from 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship, 1 Arundel Street, London, 
W.C.2. All essays must be in by May 30. 
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PLANE’S ICE IIANGAR 
The winter isolation of Canada's 
Arctic coast has been broken by 
the arrival of an nir mail at 
Coppermine, where Eskimos 
erected a hangarof ice to accom 
modatc the machine. 


(®S| 




ISLANDS AMONG THE ICE 
American explorers returning 
from Northern Greenland re¬ 
ported having seen new islands 
of rock in the ice the appear¬ 
ance of which suggested that 
the ice-cap is receding. 


JAPAN’S SILK INDUSTRY 
Silkworm culture is a vast indus¬ 
try in Japan and raw silk is the 
country’s chief export. Last 
year nearly 24 million pounds 
worth was exported. 


VENICE LEFT DRY 
One of the lowest tides 
ever remembered left 
Venice almost high and 
dry, most of the canals 
being practically drained 
of water. Gondolas 
reached landing-stages 
in the Grand Canal with 
difficulty. 


TL ANTIC 


Where They Are Harvestins 
Wheat. Upper Eaypt and hast India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West Indies. 
Egypt, India, and Japan. Cocoa. West Indies, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela. Pepper. India. 
Linseed (and oil seeds generally). India. 
Cotton. India. Flax. Egypt. 

Maize. Tanganyika. Tobacco. India. 


NILE’S OLD COURSE 
I)r Frobenius, the Ger¬ 
man explorer, has found 
44 prehistoric settle¬ 
ments along the course 
followed by the Nile in 
those days. It flowed 
90 to 120 miles West 
of its present course, 


INSIDE A FIERY MOUNTAIN 
Scientists with instruments for 
measuring great depths arc to 
descend the crater of Quizapu, 
one of the Andes volcanoes 
which covered southern South 
America with ash in 1932. 








BABOONS RAIDING FARMS 
Owing to the shortage of green 
food due to the long drought in 
South Africa it is said that 
baboons arc coming down from 
the hills to raid sheep farms. 


EAGLE’S WAR ON RABBIT PEST 
Nine rabbit traps were found 
in the nest of an Australian 
eagle. The Australian wedge- 
tailed eagle is a large bird, having 
a wing-span of ten feet or more. 


MILK IN SCHOOL 
A Great Step Made Possible 
halfpenny bottle for 

EVERY CHILD 

The Government is to help the Milk 
Marketing Boards by guaranteeing tire 
price of milk sold to factories. The 
minimum price is to be 5d a gallon in 
summer and 6<1 in winter. 

Aid is also to be given to secure a 
purer milk supply, and for a publicity 
fund to urge the larger consumption of 
milk. 

The Government make their grant 
conditional, and one of the conditions is 
the provision of cheap milk for the 
sc hools. 

We rejoice to think that our hope 
that every child may soon have a daily 
supply of milk is to bo realised. The 
Government hopes it may be possible to 
reduce the price to a halfpenny a bottle. 

The measure will not be compulsory, 
but it is hoped public opinion will lead 
every local authority to provide milk 
in its schools now that reduced prices 
are available. 

YOUR FRIEND THE G.P.O. 
Parcels Postage Forward 

The G.P.O. goes ahead again I The 
success of the Business Reply Card 
Service is great and increasing. 

By it a firm can obtain replies from 
customers by sending them special 
addressed cards or envelopes upon which 
postage is paid by the issuing firm, thus 
stimulating the customer’s replies. • 

The same principle has been applied 
to telegrams and is now to be applied to 
parcels. A firm can issue to its cus¬ 
tomers special parcel labels which the 
customers can use without affixing post¬ 
age stamps. On delivery of the parcels 
the issuing firm pays postage. This 
should liclji many trades. 


TOPS TOP THE RECORD 
Good News For a Great Trade 

The woollen and worsted trade recovery 
is a great cause for congratulation. 

So far the industry has not encoun¬ 
tered Japanese competition to any great 
degree, the Japanese wool produets 
being very inferior. 

In the export of what are called tops 
the trade made a new record in 1933, 
the quantity sold oversea reaching 
nearly 46 million pounds. 

/ The name tops is given to the long 
wool fibres separated by combing. Such 
long fibres are employed in worsted 
spinning, as distinguished from the 
shorter fibres employed in woollen 
spinning. Tops form the raw material 
of the spinner, just 'as the spun yarn is 
the raw material of the weaver. 

Last year British exports of all sorts 
of woollen and worsted goods were 
valued at £25,582,000, a fine contribu¬ 
tion to British prosperity. 

MR PYTHON AS A 
RATCATCHER 
A Plea For a Reptile 

So many reptile skins are being con¬ 
verted into bags, shoes, purses, and 
other articles of luxury that the Zoo 
Curator of Reptiles, Mr Burgess Barnett, 
puts in a plea for tho- python. 

The python is not poisonous, and 
kills its prey by constriction with its 
powerful coils. It is very beautiful and 
grows to a great size, from 15 to 20 or 
even 30 feet, 

As destructors of rats and mice Mr 
Barnett thinks the python of great 
value. ' A young python consumes 
hundreds of rats in a few years. As 
30,000 python skins are imported every 
month it seems that these ratcatchers 
are being rapidly exterminated. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL FOR 
GERMAN BOYS 
One More Nazi Idea 

The New Germany is introducing 
Rugby football to her boys, and a far- 
reaching organisation lias been formed 
to make the game popular. 

It is of interest to know why Rugby 
is thus fostered. One German writer 
avows the reason to be that it encour¬ 
ages the fighting spirit! 

It is true that Rugger may be played 
roughly, but it is a true sport, and if 
played in a sportsmanlike way fosters 
much more than the desire to fight. 
Let us hope that British and German 
boys will soon be playing it together in 
friendly rivalry. 

CRUELTY TO SKYLARKS 
Bird-Singing Competitions 

Air Eric Parker, one of our chief authorities 
on birds, has been protesting against the bird¬ 
singing competitions which involve so much 
cruelty to songsters. This is what he says. 

The method of making skylarks sing 
is to give them wireworms soaked in old 
Scotch whisky. The birds are fed in 
covered cages till they begin to sing, 
and they do not sing until they are 
drunk. It is difficult to know how to 
prevent some of these cruelties to birds. 

The actual sale of birds in Club Row 
will be stopped in May by the new Act, 
but there are various ways of getting 
over regulations. 


THE C.N.’s TRAVELS 

We always like hearing of the C.N.’s 
travels, and wo send our good wishes 
to the enthusiastic employer who buys 
two copies to pass round his large office 
staff and three more to send to friends 
in India, China, and Madagascar. 

After being read, these copies are 
handed to native teachers, who not 
only read the paper through themselves 
but translate the news into their people's 
language so that all may share. 


A PIONEER 
What Mr Canny Ryall 
Fought For 

SURGEON WHO BELIEVED 
IN NEW WAYS 

A pioneer’s most doughty opponents 
are usually to be found in his own 
profession. 

Mr Canny Ryall, the distinguished 
surgeon who has just passed away, 
found this only too true when lie was 
endeavouring to promote new and better 
methods in treating 1 diseases in which 
ho had specialised. 

Having difficulty in persuading the 
high priests of surgery to adopt treat¬ 
ment he had found to be more beneficial 
than the hackneyed methods practised 
by those who really knew little about 
the diseases in question, Mr Ryall 
established a hospital of his own in a 
poor district and cured poor people. 

So successful. was he that after nine 
years he established another hospital at 
Hampstead in 1920 and in 1932 he 
founded one at Southwark which is the 
largest in the country treating the 
diseases in which he specialised. 

He had one other quarrel with the 
powers opposed to progress. Indignant 
that the English College of Surgeons 
reserved the higher posts in London 
hospitals for their Fellows, he refused 
to sit for the examination for their 
Fellowship, though he could easily have 
passed. It was monstrous, he said, that 
candidates from famous medical schools 
elsewhere in the kingdom should be shut 
out from the best posts in London under 
such a dog-in-the-manger policy. ■ 


A GOOD HABIT 

Air Raymond Sinsky of Baltimore 
has just distributed shoes and stockings 
to fifty thousand poor children. 

He did the same thing a year ago, so 
that this is evidently one of his good 
habits. 
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Great Times To Live In 

Co swift arc the movements of 
^ these days that never be¬ 
fore was history made so quickly. 

Our boys and girls have great 
times to live in. Let them take 
note of what is happening, for it 
is a New Age that is being made 
before our eyes. 

In twenty years, while still 
they are young men and women, 
the world we know will have 
passed away. In that short 
period changes will have come 
about more profound and far- 
rcaching than occurred in the 
whole of the nineteenth century. 

It is the progress of scientific 
invention which has accelerated 
the pace of human affairs. 

For long the work of modern 
science was greeted with re¬ 
luctance. There was a general 
inability to grasp the fact that 
the means of making great and 
beneficent changes were increas¬ 
ingly ours. Faith in the power 
of Governments was very weak. 
Even now the tools of science are 
inadequately used in many direc¬ 
tions, as, for example, in housing ; 
yet there is a far greater realisa¬ 
tion of possibilities, and our 
visions of a noble future expand. 

New inventions are welcomed 
where once they were suspected. 
Among them may be named 
the internal-combustion engine, 
which has given us the motor road- 
vehicle and the aeroplane; arti¬ 
ficial silk, which has given the poor 
a luxury; and wireless, which has 
given the whole world marvellous 
recreation and education. 

We begin to count in millions 
where we were afraid to think in 
thousands. We no longer cling 
to the belief that progress must 
be slow. We sec nations chang¬ 
ing their constitutions in a 
day. We see political revolutions 
effected almost without loss of 
life. Increasingly we demand 
that all good things shall be 
accomplished when the means 
exist for their accomplishment. 

There is arising a very proper 
impatience with counsels of in¬ 
action. When boys and girls 
who know how things can be 
done become men and women 
they will refuse to believe in 
politicians who will not move, 
in leaders who will not lead. The 
rate of movement, so rapid since 
the war, will increase year by 
year, as knowledge becomes wide¬ 
spread and universal. 

The world thus moves forward 
to a new era of prosperity in 
which the poverty of the past will 
be unknown. The opportunity 
to take part in this acceleration 
is a thing to cherish. To be 
young at the beginning of the 
second quarter of the twentieth 
century is to share in a great 
human triumph. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Housing Board 

The case for a National Housing 
Board has never been better 
stated than by Mr H. B. Bryant of the 
Building Industries Council. 

He puts it that the reason for the 
failure of the 1933 Housing Act is that 
it relics on unorganised effort: 

It is peculiar mentality which secs 
every virtue in the central administra¬ 
tion of education, pigs, electricity, milk, 
hops, and transport, hut regards a central 
form of administrative effort to deal with 
such a national problem as housing as 
something to he avoided at all costs. 

There are special reasons why 
housing lends itself to national enter¬ 
prise, merely considered as an industry. 
It is almost entirely concerned with 
working native materials, and its 
expansion would keep in steady em¬ 
ployment a great army of workers. 

The great thing in the way seems to 
be the satisfaction of the Government 
with things as they are. 

© 

A Toast 

Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 

And a smile to those who hate; ' 

And, whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. Byron 
© 

The General and His Orderly 

Jt is a little late, hut wc have just 

heard this story of General 
Marchand, the French hero of Faslroda 
who died not long ago. 

He hailed a taxi late one night out¬ 
side the Paris Opera, telling the driver 
he wanted him for a long distance, as 
lie had to get to an outlandish part of 
the suburbs. 

“ Not too far for you, I hope ? ” he 
said smilingly to the taximan. 

“ Not at all,” came the reply. " I 
would drive you to the end of the 
world. I was your orderly in the war.” 

Then the General jumped up on the 
seat beside the driver, and on the long 
journey they talked of old war days. 

© 

All Common Things 

All common things, each day’s events 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
' © 

B For Babies and Bombs 

w* arc not sure whether A is still 
for Apple, C for Cat, and Z for 
Zebra in our kindergarten schools, but 
it will be something like that. 

It must have been the same in 
Germany before Hitler started turning 
even the children’s alphabet to the 
glory of war. But, from now on at 
least some of the reading cards for 
German kindergartens A stands for 
Airman, B for Bomb, C for Cannon. 

We have seen pictures of these cards 
reproduced in the Teacher’s World, 
and they are among some of the 
saddest things we know. What is 
going to become of a nation which tries 
to turn even its babies into soldiers ? 


The Night Limit 

Jt appears that the Ministry of 
Transport is being driven, with 
ail only too obvious reluctance, to 
enact a Speed Limit for motor-vehicles 
of all sorts. 

We wish therefore to point out that 
such an enactment should have special 
regard to night driving. A speed limit 
for the period after sunset, when the 
lighting of vehicles is necessary, should 
be lower than for daytime. No vehicle 
should be allowed a greater night 
speed in town or village than 20 miles 
an hour. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Varus of string wero found in .a 
pillar-box. Somebody must have 
been sending his friend a line. 

□ 

\Mill the girl who is dancing her way 
round the world skip any of it ? 
0 

y\N actor is doubtful whether he should 
retire. Ho should know when it 
is time to act. 

0 

'Liik price of meat is being forced up, 
somebody says. Nobody will buy 
it if it is high. 


be 


Peter Puck 

Wants To Know \yiiAT is it that 
draws peo¬ 
ple together ? 
An artist. 

0 

Qiiildren love 
to stuff 
dates. And 
themselves.. 

0 

Tennis at 
Wimbledon 
is expected to 
more exciting than ever this year. 



If a roundabout 
goes with a swing 


There is always a racket. 

0 

There is to be a big shipping combine. 
A sort of fellowship ? 

0 

'['m: Friendly Society that dismissed 
its secretary apparently wasn’t feel¬ 
ing very friendly. 

1 0 
Rhuharu can be forced up, says a 
gardener. But if you don’t like 
it it can’t be forced down. 

0 

]3urglars feet arc measured. But 
they will take any sized boots. 

0 ’ 

Some children develop a habit of 
falling down. Drop into it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

During the last few years the L.C.C. 

has cured half the stammerers in 
its schools. 

^nouT 95 in every 100 people on 
the world’s telephones can now 
ring up each other. 

Thic City Corporation has given 
/5000 from its City Cashbox for 
improving Tower Hill. 

fUST AN IDEA 
It will make you happier and more 
useful in the world to think more of those 
who arc for yon than of those who are 
against you. 


Snowdrops, Lady ? 

By Our Outdoor Qirl 

ITull many a lady have I seen 
That shivered in her limousine 
Today, while silver sleet came 
down 

And mocked the drabness of the 
town. 

Fine ladies, furred from chin to 
toes, 

Yet rubicund about the nose ! 
But not so they who proudly 
passed, 

Scorning chill February’s blast, 
Tossing their heads in high disdain 
At bitter-fingered wind and rain. 
Each on her kirtle’s hem did wear 
(As might an empress) emeralds 
rare. 

Their carriage lacked for prancing 
steeds, 

It was a basket made of reeds ! 
And they, to guard their loveli¬ 
ness, 

A handmaid had in tattered dress, 
Whom to the hurrying passers-by 
Did Snozvdrops, pretty snowdrops ! 
cry. 

© 

To My Pencil 

Tf there could break through 
your dumb wood 
Bright blossoms pearled with rain, 
Oh, pencil, come from forest trees, 
If 3 r ou could flower again ; 

r JTm secret of the unborn things 
Which lie in deep Earth’s heart,. 
Could your dull lead remember 
now 

And unto me impart, 

Then might indeed my hand be 
bold, 

Then might, indeed, this hour, 
My thoughts put forth a blossom¬ 
ing, 

My words put forth a flower. 

Marjorie Wilson 

. © 

The Old Blind Poet 

’T’iiat gentle but stronghearted 
Quaker poet John Grcenlcaf 
Whittier became blind in his old age. 
One evening he asked a little girl who 
had come to visit him if she would 
read something to him as he could 
not sec to read himself. 

The child was puzzled to know what 
to do, for twilight had set in and the 
room was too dark to read in, though 
the poet, being blind, was not aware 
of it. 

Then, with a happy inspiration, she 
recited to him from memory some 
lines of his which occur in the poem 
on the Eternal Goodness, pausing at 
the end of the following verse : 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

Dear child, said the poet, what 
beautiful lines. Whoever wrote them ? 
Why, you, Mr Whittier, cried she. 
Did I,? said the old man slowly; 
then God must have given them to 
me, for I could never have written 
such words as those without Him. 
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WONDERFUL CATHERINE KOPP 


LEONARDO STORY 

A DESCENDANT OF 
LEONARDO 

The Little Shepherd Boy Who 
Has Made His Way 

HOW KING EDWARD SAVED HIM 

From Our Parte Correspondent 

To talk about a.little shepherd draw¬ 
ing on stones, carving tree trunks, and 
finally noticed by a great painter who 
became his protector, seems to call 
up memories of a story of very long 
ago; yet it is the story of one of our 
contemporaries, of a dear old man known 
by the name of Leonardi and a direct 
descendant of the great Leonardo. 

At whatever time a traveller passes 
the rue Bonaparte in Paris lie is sure 
to notice Leonardi absorbed in his 
sculpture, and if he enters he is sure to 
be welcomed with a smile. 

A Ten-Year-Old Runaway 

His story is that of all those who are 
born to a career. Eighty years ago a 
family in Florence settled down in Paris, 
a family with numerous children, so that 
when Leonard! came into the world he 
had not a great welcome ; but when, 
later, ho spoke of wanting to be a 
sculptor, there was great confusion, 
However, his talent was so strong that 
he could not give in to his father’s re¬ 
sistance, and did not hesitate to run 
away. Ho was ten years old, he would 
earn his living as he liked while being an 
art student. 

He walked along the Seine and saw 
himself out of Paris, resolved to find 
work. He crossed the suburbs, reached 
the villages, and went to a farm, offering 
to do .anything. 

“ We need a stable sweeper,” he was 
told, and he became a sweeper of stables. 

Leonardi Finds a Protector 

The time came when Leonardi had 
had enough of this, and he set out once 
more toward the open country. " I 
will do anything,” he said once more 
on reaching another farm. "We need 
a shepherd," was the reply, and he 
looked after sheep. 

At the same time he began his career 
as an artist. For him there were no 
fields, no flocks of sheep ; there were 
only rocks on which ho could draw or 
rocks on which he could carve. 

He was 13 when a man walking by 
approached him one day as he was 
absorbed in sketching. 

“ Is it you who drew this head ? ” 
asked the stranger. 

" It is I,” replied the proud little 
shepherd. 

“ Would you like to study under 
me ? ” continued the unknown man, 
and Leonardi followed him on the spot. 
They went to Paris, where he discovered 
that his protector was a well-known 
painter named Baudry. 

The Truant’s Return 

When he went to visit his parents he 
could no longer find them. In three 
years both his mother and father had 
died, leaving 19 children who lived 
together, working for one another. 

Leonardi's arrival was greeted with 
cries of joy, and he was kept there ; he 
made the twentieth. 

Made a great fuss of by his family, 
loved by his master, Leonardi made 
rapid progress in painting and sculpture. 
He entered among the first at the School 
of Arts and left among the first. But 
one day an annoying situation came 
about; he had had to become natural¬ 
ised to stay in France, and the time for 
military service arrived. There was but 
one chance for young men to serve only 
one year, and that was to win a certain 
modal.y On learning that Leonardi pre¬ 
pared for the competition for the medal, 
and he won it. 

Thus the artist’s life was divided 
between his work and faithfulness to 
his master. When Baudry died he left 


W hen Easter comes the lanes will 
be full of happy young people 
equipped with knapsacks and walking- 
sticks, but the youngest and sturdiest of 
them will not be able to hold a candle 
to Catherine Kopp, who walked 14,400 
miles after passing her seventieth 
birthday. 

She lived in Austria, and worked in 
tire fields all her life. At 70 she decided 
it was time to take a holiday. So she 
walked to Rome, prayed at the tomb 
of St Peter, saw the Pope, and walked 
home ; a tramp of 1200 miles. 

We can imagine her saying, " I have 
always wanted to sec Rome, and now 
I can die content.” 

But she did not die, and, as the walk 
had been so pleasant, she repeated it. 
Altogether Catherine Kopp made 12 


Continued from the previous column 
him in the care of Puvis de ChaVanncs, 
and when Puvis died he confided him 
to Rodin ; and in this glorious company 
he came across some of the most 
interesting people of his time. 

“ What great personage has made the 
greatest impression on you ? ” a C.N. 
friend asked him one day. 

“ Edward the Seventh," he said. 

" And why ? ” 

" What a man I Without him I 
would have died at 25," said Leonardi, 
and then explaind : 

" One night in the streets of Paris a 
half-drunken stroller had thrown him¬ 
self at me and given me such a blow that 


pilgrimages on foot to Rome between 
the age of 70 and 84. She had planned 
to make another this spring, but news 
of her death has just come from 
Oberammergau. 

The wonderful old peasant woman 
became quite famous. Two Popes knew 
her. If she wondered at the great and 
ancient city of Rome, Rome wondered 
at her. 

Everyone would like to go to Rome, 
but most of us talk about it as though 
it were a trip to the Moon. Only a 
grand old woman like Catherine Kopp 
could see how 7 simple it is to get any¬ 
where you really want to be. Just 
pull on your boots, and be off! If 
you wait for the railway fare to drop 
into your lap you will never get any¬ 
where at all. 


I reeled into the road. When I came to 
mysdlf I was in a handsome carriage, 
and ^omeone was asking me my address ; 
at length I felt the coachman taking 
me in his arms and carrying me to my 
bed. The next day—what a day! 
Certainly it was the most wonderful day 
in my life, for the Prince of Wales, the 
future King of England, had climbed my 
miserable staircase to ask how I was 1 
It was he who had saved me ! ” 

Today Leonardi has won high honour 
at the Paris Salon, but he has probably 
never put more heart into a work than 
into a sculpture he carved for King 
Edward ; even after 45 years the tears 
still come to his eyes in thinking of it. 


ASIA’S NEW EMPEROR 

HENRY PU-YI ON A 
MANCHU THRONE 

Japanese Officials Bolstering 
Up Chinese Mandarins 

MANCHUKUO’S FUTURE 

March 1, 1934, the second anniversary 
of the proclamation of Mancliukuo as 
a new State, will be recorded in the 
history books of the future as the day 
on which its first emperor was crowned. 

Henry Pu-Yi now sits on the throne 
of a province which formed a part of 
his ancient empire in the days of his 
childhood. 

Manchuria is the name of this upper 
province of China, and for years eyes 
other than Chinese have gazed greedily 
on its natural resources. Most of all 
has Japan, though Russia extended 
its Trans-Siberian railway across that 
territory. Japan had railways too, and 
many Japanese settled there. 

Wandering Groups of Soldiers 

Manchuria has an area of 366,000 
square miles, and a population of 
about 25 million people. Thousands of 
Chinese have moved north to earn a 
livelihood from its wealth, but the lives 
of all have often been at the mercy of 
wandering groups of soldiers disbanded 
from the civil wars farther south. 

Without a word to the League, in the 
autumn of 1931 Japan took steps to 
establish her power in the south of 
Manchuria, pleading that she was 
suppressing banditry. At the beginning 
of 1932 Japan had driven the protesting 
Chinese bc3'ond the Great Wall, anti 
before another month had passed had 
pushed another rebel General over the 
frontier of Siberia at Mancliuli. 

The success of the small Japanese 
army was amazing and overwhelming. 
Instead of directly annexing Manchuria 
they persuaded a group of former 
Chinese and Manchurian mandarins to 
proclaim the province as the independent 
State of Manchukuo, and appointed 
Mr Henry Pu-Yi as its Chief Executive 
Officer. They renamed Chang Chun 
Hsinking, and called on all the inhabit¬ 
ants of Manchuria to recognise it as the 
capital. Japanese officials controlled 
the administration of the now State 
for the native heads, and the work 
they have done in the past two jmars 
is surprising. 

New Roads and Railways 

Huge Government buildings have 
been erected in the capital, railways 
have been built, and great motor-roads 
driven between the cities and out to 
the frontier. These new roads and rail¬ 
ways are to a largo extent strategic, 
with a view to preventing the Russians 
from acquiring Manchukuo, 

In order to strengthen the new State 
the province of Jcliol, which lies between 
it and the Great Wall, has been captured 
and incorporated in Manchukuo, while 
the other two provinces of Chahar and 
Suiyuan, which lie between the Great 
Wall and the Mongolian Republic, arc be¬ 
ing gradually absorbed by the Japanese. 

The court of Henry Pu-Yi will be 
unlike that of any other monarch in 
one respect; Manchukuo is not recog¬ 
nised as a State by any nation except 
Japan, so there will be no diplomatic 
representatives. He will, of course, 
rank far below the Divine Emperor, the 
Son of Heaven, at Tokyo in the eyes of 
the Japanese colonists. But will lie, as 
emperor, win back the inhabitants of 
northern China from Republicanism ? 


CHILDREN ASKED TO BUILD 
A CHURCH 

The Bishop of Chichester is appealing 
to Sussex children to collect the money 
needed for a new church at Whiteliawlc, 
East Brighton. 

If their money builds it, it will be 
known as the Children’s Church. 


Two Thrilling Rides in Australia 



An exciting ride on a steer at a Welfare Farm for hoys in New South Wales 
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CYLINDERS OF 
LIQUID LIGHT 

A New Idea 

GAS WITH THE WEEK’S GROCERY 

The competition of the electric grid 
has stirred our gas industry to fresh 
endeavours. One branch of its activ¬ 
ity is the free installation of cookers 
and washing coppers heated by gas in 
thousands of homes on new estates. 

Research has heen made into another 
means of selling its product, the de¬ 
livery of gas compressed and packed in 
cylinders. . Already such cylinders are 
being sold to owners of yachts and house¬ 
boats. They arc to be used for both 
cooking and lighting. 

In order to squeeze the gas into so 
small an area as a metal cylinder it has 
to be converted into a liquid by reducing 
its temperature to many degrees below 
zero. At present this is not a cheap 
process, and to supply cylinders to 
farms and country houses would involve 
a high cost in transport. To make it a 
practical proposition and deliver gas 
with the week’s groceries it would be 
necessary to erect liquefying plant at 
hundreds of gasworks scattered through¬ 
out the country. 

It niay be that success will come to 
those who are experimenting with a view 
to cheapening the process ; then the oil 
lamp and the oil stove will bo dispatched 
to the lumber-room. It will be one 
more instance of using our native coal 
instead of a fuel which has to be imported. 

ICE ON THE WING 
A Danger of the Air 

The formation of icc on an aero¬ 
plane's wings adds greatly to the 
difficulties of airmen in winter time. 

In a recent experiment a flight of 
R.A.F. planes was sent up on a cold day 
through cloud, and in a few . seconds 
ice two inches thick was formed on the 
edges of the wings. It was only by skilful 
navigation that the planes were brought 
back safely to earth. ■ 

The danger in icc forming on the lead¬ 
ing edge of a' plane’s wings is that it 
affects' the wing’s profile, with the result 
that the plane does not respond readily 
to the movements of its.controls. 


WREN HOTEL 

One of our readers is fortunate enough 
to have a wren hotel just outside her 
window in Somerset where she' may see 
the residents popping in and out. 

The nest was built last May, and the 
babies were successfully launched into 
the world. Since then our Somerset 
friend believed the place unoccupied, 
but, looking out at dawn the other day, 
she saw first one wren,'then another, 
then .another,'till' altogether nine had 
popped oiit of the nest arid flown away. 

" She has seen them several fimes since, 
arid 'wonders whether, wren hotels for 
winter are a usual thing. - •’ The riirie of 
then? must certainly keep snug o’ nights 

iri that little domed house; / • 

LITTER WORTH PICKING UP 

. “ Disgusting the way people litter the 
roads!’’ thought a motorist as he drove 
over, a lot of paper on a country road the 
other day! . - - .... 

But one of the bits of paper blew up 
against the windscreen and'looked so 
remarkably like a banknote that the 
motorist drew up to examine it. 

It' actually was a banknote, and so 
were all the other bits of paper in the 
road, except one, which was a cheque, - 

Thanks to the cheque the cyclist, who 
had dropped all this money was easily 
traced, and the valuable litter returned 
to him. 


WHY NOT USE RUBBER? 

More and More Ways 
■ For It , 

THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 

Although the rubber trade is now in 
better condition than in . recent' years 
the employment of the material lags far 
behind the power of production. 

Rubber is still only about fivcpence a 
pound. Not long ago it was under 
twopence, which compelled many rubber 
plantations to close down. 

To raise the price the restriction of 
output is suggested. Far better it 
would be to organise research to increase 
the uses of rubber. . 

A case in point is the now work done 
by the Dunlop Company in rubber up¬ 
holstery. After much experiment a 
rubber cushioning has been ■ devised 
which has many advantages. It is 
light, durable, resilient, and shock¬ 
absorbing. It makes a perfect mattress. 

Surely this is only one of the many 
ways in which the use of rubber could be 
extended. Rubber is readily produced, 
and every effort should be made to find 
fresh markets for so fine a material. 

THE LANARKSHIRE LAD 
Why He Wanted a Social 

This story comes to us from Lanark¬ 
shire, where about a hundred children 
in a Sunday School were asked whether 
next Christmas they would prefer the 
old-style social meeting or, as they had 
had for the first time last year, separate 
parties for the three sections—babies, 
junior and senior. 

“ Hands up for the parties,” called 
the Superintendent. 

All hands went up—all but one. ' 

“ Hands up for a social." 

Up shot the one hand, and a black¬ 
haired rosy-cheeked little fellow looked 
round nervously to find that his was the 
only one. But he kept it up, defiantly, 
while his cheeks grew even rosier with 
embarrassment. 

“ Why would you prefer a social ? " 
asked the Superintendent. 

Unhesitatingly came the answer. 

“ I choose a social because my grand¬ 
father is a Socialist.” 

WHEN GREEK MEETS, 
GREEK 

Why the Visitor Smiled 

The other day a visitor entered one 
of our British film studios who seemed 
to take special interest in some trick 
camera work that was going on. 

The expert in charge gave a detailed 
and complicated explanation which left 
the visitor looking puzzled. 

“ I could tell you a lot more, but what 
is familiar to me would be Greek to 
you," concluded the expert. 

" Is that so ? ” replied the visitor, and 
went away with a somewhat amused look. 

The expert did not see the joke till 
someone told him the man he had been 
talking to was George, once King of Greece. 


A CREW OF CAPTAINS 

. We have before recorded, as a sign 
of the extremity of unemployment in 
the mercantile marine, the manning of a 
ship entirely by men holding an officer’s 
certificate; . . • 

The crowning example is now re¬ 
ported. An oil tanker lias put to sea 
with a creiv entirely consisting of officers 
holding a master mariner’s certificate. 

' An oil tanker is not a pleasant vessel 
to work in. For one thing she is always 
in special danger from fire. For another 
the smell of oil pervades everything ‘ 
food,'drink, clothes, tobacco, bedding. 
The hands get extra pay for the arduous 
service. We are to think of a captain 
drawing 20s a month extra as the deck¬ 
hand of a tanker ! 


Fattening Them Up 
in Wales 

Canadian Cattle For 
Cardiff 

Canadian shippers are to make Cardiff 
an import centre for the distribution of 
large numbers of Canadian cattle. 

Instead of bringing in frozen meat 
they are to bring cattle, which will be 
distributed among the farmers of 
South Wales, especially those of Mon¬ 
mouthshire and the Vale of Glamorgan, 
for fattening purposes. The farmers 
will be paid for looking after these 
Canadian cattle, which will be sent 
to the markets as the need arises. 

The proposal is being taken up with 
enthusiasm by commercial bodies in 
South Wales, although the farmers 
themselves arc lukewarm. 

The shippers take Welsh coal, especi¬ 
ally anthracite, and tinplate to Canada. 
On the return journey they will now 
bring cattle. A good point is that lands 
scarcely used in Wales will now be 
brought into use as pastures. 


A SIMPLER AND BETTER 
ANCHOR 

Something To Keep Our 
Ships Firm 

A new type of anchor has been de¬ 
signed by Professor G. I. Taylor, a 
member of the Aeronautical Research 
Committee and Yarrow Professor of 
the Royal Society. 

The anchor looks like a doublc-bladed 
ploughshare, and recent tests have 
shown that it has at least twice the 
pulling power, in proportion to its weight, 
of any existing anchor. 

The professor explains that his anchor 
has only one point and no crossbar. It 
has been designed so that, however it 
falls, the point will inevitably stick into 
the bottom when the anchor is pulled. 
It is also mechanically stable by reason 
of the fact that it is so constructed that 
it has no tendency to roll. 


MASABA CLIMBS MOUNT 
ELGON 

The Bible in His New Suitcase 

It is a year ago now since Elisa Kabiri 
Masaba was ordained in the church at 
Nabumali. 

But news travels slowly from the land 
of the Bagishu tribe near the source of 
the Nile, and wc have only just heard of 
this first of his tribe to be ordained and 
of the presents made to him after the cere¬ 
mony. One was a suitcase, the other was 
a copy of Arthur Mee’s Children’s Bible. 

It gives the Editor great joy to think 
of this book being carried in the new 
suitcase up the slopes of Mount Elgon in 
Uganda, where, to the still more primi¬ 
tive Sabci people, this fine young African 
is preaching his first sermons. 


THE WHITE PTARMIGAN 
CHANGES ITS COLOUR 

A white ptarmigan recently chose a 
new method of migration. It took a train. 

; Alighting : on the : footboard of an' 
engine speeding between Hudson Bay 
Junction, Saskatchewan, and Le Pas, 
Manitoba, it stayed there seemingly con¬ 
tent to watch the’changing scenery. 

There it remained for miles on end, 
undisturbed by the occasional shrieks of 
the'whistle and the frequent clanging of 
the -warning bell all 'Canadian engines 
carry. At last, seeing that the bird was 
beginning to feci the combined effects of 
winter wind and the engine’s speed, the 
driver lifted it into the cab. 

The white ptarmigan was black with 
grime by the time the train reached- 
Dauphin, 200 miles from where it had 
got on. Even then it showed little 
desire to leave the engine, and in the 
end the driver took it home to recover 
from its long journey. 


HATS AND PLAITS 

Oh, Schoolgirl, Spare 
Those Locks! 

A NEW GERMAN IDEA 

Spain, as we have already told, is 
begging its men to. wear hats to help 
the hat trade. - - ■ 

Now Germany is trying, to persuade 
girls to grow plaits in order to help the 
ribbon trade. .... 

Nearly a thousand schools for girls 
are displaying posters of young Gretchens 
with long plaits and big bows of ribbon 
most decoratively arranged. 

What next, we wonder ? Will our 
Government start reviving the Crinoline 
Ago to help the hoop trade ? Must 
our dead lie in woollen shrouds again to 
help the sheep farmers ? Will Mussolini 
order all bath tubs to be made of marble 
to encourage the Carrara quarrymen ? 

There is no end to what might be 
done in this way. All the black, brown, 
and blue shirts might be changed to 
stiff white ones to give more work to 
laundries ; it might be made illegal to 
borrow books, and so increase their sale. 

But there is always the other side of 
the picture. What about the hair¬ 
dressers, who find that their work has 
trebled since Gretchen cut her hair short 
and is always needing a trim or a wave ? 
It is all very difficult. 

TENANTS STEAL A HOUSE 
Landlord Finds It Miles Away 

The story reaches us from Poland of 
an amusing way by which some tenants 
tried to got their own back against 
their landlord. 

In the small town of, Ivhlodel the 
tenants of certain fiats were on bad 
terms with the owner of the building. In 
order to pay him out they decided to 
steal the whole house. Stone by stone, 
door by door, window by window, they 
removed their flats several miles away 
and built them up-again: ; 

The astonishment of the landlord can 
be imagined when, on calling to collect 
his rents, he found an empty space 
where his house had been. 

There was a hue-and-cry for the lost 
tenants arid house ; but it was only after 
many days that they were discovered, 
and the tenants .brought before a Court 
of Justice. • 

THE COLLIER’S LAD AND 
THE LITTLE DOG 

Another little dog h;\s been getting 
into trouble, this time in a disused coal 
level at Pont-y-rhyll near Bridgend. 

It fell in and was trapped for three 
days behind a huge rock which could not 
be dislodged, and might have caused 
other rocks to fall if it had been.,- 

The dog was fed a little with tiny bits 
of food thrown through a ’ crack, and 
though it was suggested that it would' 
be kinder to put it out of' its misery 
along came Frederick Burchell, a col¬ 
lier’s lad of 17, and determined to 
rescue it. ■■■,■ ;-... . .P > 

At the risk of being crushed by a fall' 
of stone he climbed over-the huge rock, 
pushed' himself under another,, crawled 
to the dog, and brought it back to safety. 

183,000 WEDDINGS 

It is officially stated in Berlin that 
183,000 marriages have been brought 
about by the provision of financial 
assistance to those too poor to marry 
without it. 

The special grant at first: was /30, 
but this had to be reduced to ^25 because 
of the great demand. / 

The money is provided by those who 
refuse to marry, for there is a special 
tax on bachelors. 

There is also special relief of taxation 
for those with big families. 
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Fuel-Oil Car • Manchester’s New Library . Arctic New York 



Fuel-Oil Car—An English-made car with a 130 h.p. oil- 
fuel engine which has travelled at more than 100 m.p.h. 
The headlights are grouped inside the streamlined cowl. 


A Tubful of Cubs—These very attractive new arrivals at a 100 In 
San Francisco are two baby lions and two baby tigers. 


The IVIotor Plough—Like the horse-drawn plough this 
motor-driven type on a Kent farm requires an operator 
to walk behind ; but it can be controlled by a girl. 



Arctio New York—The friends of a lighthouse-keeper off Tarrytown on the Hudson River 
north of New York have lately been able to visit him by walking across the ice. 


On the Towpath—University rowing-men at Oxford. Many miles lower down the river 
their fellow-oarsmen are training for next week’s Boat Race. 





WmmP&w W&m 


Manchester’s Central Library—About 300,000 books and papers are being transferred by 
night from temporary libraries to this new building in St Peter’s Square, Manchester. 



Leicester Square—This delightful little corner of the Kent village of Penshurst is the 
namesake of a much busier and better-known square in the heart of London. 
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PEACE WITH RUSSIA 

THE 'NEW TRADE PACT 

Commercial Treaty Affecting 
220 Million People 

MUTUAL BENEFITS 

The new Anglo-Russian Trade Pact 
promises to be of the greatest import¬ 
ance to 220 million people—our British 
50 millions and the 170 millions of 
Russia. 

It is truly a Peace Treaty, for peace 
cannot be said to exist between two 
nations when commerce between them 
is frustrated by illwill and artificial 
barriers. The new agreement docs not 
establish Free Trade between Britain 
and Russia, but it clears away many 
obstacles, and it should bestow great 
benefits on both nations. 

All classes of British exports stand 
to gain, from steel and machinery to 
textiles and fish. The fishing industry 
will rejoice, for Russia can now purchase 
great quantities of herrings, as she did 
in years gone by. 

Last year British exports to the 
Soviet market were worth little more 
than ,£4,000,000. Our imports from 
Russia totalled about £[17,000,000. 

Most-Favoured Nation 

The pact provides that we and Russia 
are to give each other “ most-favoured¬ 
nation'' treatment; that there shall 
be an adjustment of the balance of 
imports and exports between the two 
countries which will in five years render 
them roundly equal; and that the 
Russian Trade Delegation in England 
is to have its diplomatic' privileges 
restored. 

In 1933 wo stopped all Russian 
imports because of the imprisonment 
of the British engineers who were tried 
in Moscow for injuring Russian machin¬ 
ery, and the embargo was raised when 
the two men were released. 

Now, let us hope, there will be an end of 
special restrictions. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is increasingly friendly to the 
League of Nations, and its adherence to 
that body is by no means a remote 
possibility. 

All Russian foreign commerce is 
conducted by the Russian Government, 
so that the Soviet authority is able to do 
exactly what it wishes with Russian 
imports and exports, 


RUSSIA AND THE LEAGUE 
A Dictator’s View 

We gladly record what Stalin told an 
American newspaper reporter on the 
subject of Russia's relations with the 
League of Nations. He declared himself 
as no enemy of that body. 

The Soviet Union, he said, does not 
take a negative attitude toward the 
League. Despite the German and 
Japanese desertion of the League (or 
perhaps because of it) the League might 
well become a brake to retard military 
action, he says. If that was so, if the 
League in the smallest degree prevented 
war and helped peace, Russia would not 
be against the League. 

If events were such that the League 
became an obstacle to war the Soviet 
Union would support the League, despite 
what he regarded as its deficiencies. 


ENGLISH FLAX 

The only flax factory in England lias 
been opened at Selby in Yorkshire. 

The land hero has been found very 
suitable for flax-growing, being mainly 
rich loam and alluvial deposit; and.as 
it is of better quality than the flax lands 
of Belgium and Ireland it is hoped that 
better results will bo yielded. 

The factory expects to deal with at 
least 3000 tons of flax a year, and 2500 
acres will be required to keep it going. 


The Felons Dine 

An Odd Page of History 

The Felons Association held a dinner 
at Maldon in Essex the other day, and 
thereby recalled a curious page of 
English history. 

It must not be thought that the 
Felons Association means what it says. 
The association never has been com¬ 
posed of burglars, forgers, and mur¬ 
derers. In 1785 there was no Essex 
police force, and there were many 
bad characters in Maldon. There were 
good ones too, and the respectable folk 
banded themselves together to bring 
the bad to book. 

They called themselves the Maldon 
Association for the Prosecution of 
Felons, which got shortened to Felons 
Association. When a crime was com¬ 
mitted they put out bills offering 
rewards for information leading to the 
conviction of the criminal, and the 
records of the association show that; 


War and Peace 

£)uring the three years of the Boer 
War 5774 of our men were 
killed and 20,811 injured. 

During the last year of peace, 
1933, on our British roads, 7125 
were killed and 216,401 injured. 

Over a thousand more have been 
killed and ten times as many in¬ 
jured in one year on our roads than 
during three years on South African 
battlefields. ■ 


they rated the crimes very curiously. 
They offered only £2 for the conviction 
of a cruel murderer, but £10 for a 
man who stole seven ducks. 

It was 55 years after the association 
began that the Essex Police Force was 
formed. Still the Felons found work 
to do, and the association is still alive 
today. There is a dinner every year, 
and no one has ever heard of a dead 
society dining. 

STRANGE CARGO 
Japan as Australia’s Rubbish 
Heap 

One of the strangest cargoes ever seen 
was stacked on the dock at Victoria 
Wharf, Melbourne, the other day. 

It consisted entirely of scrap-iron. 
There were steel rails red with rust, old 
sewing-machines, and old motor mud¬ 
guards. On the top of one heap was 
a battered trombone, while an old- 
fashioned iron bedstead was propped 
against a shed. Scores of oil drums 
ranged side by side witli piles of worn- 
out machinery, car wheels, cooking 
stoves, and dozens of other ancient and 
apparently useless articles,-together with 
hundreds of thousands of old horse¬ 
shoes, nuts, and bolts, and even some 
obsolete cannon built many years ago 
for the defence of Australia. 

All these apparently useless articles 
were being shipped to Japan to be made 
into bicycles and toys. 

ONE SMALL DOG BEATS 
200 PEOPLE 

A tiny tot, not quite two years old, 
strayed from her grandmother’s home 
in Queensland a short time ago and 
wandered into the Bush. 

For a whole night and part of the 
next day two hundred police and 
civilians searched in vain for her, among 
them being Mr and Mrs Cox and their 
small dog Lonesome. It was Lonesome 
who found the baby when everybody 
else had all but given up the search. 

The)'- heard him barking and tracked 
him down to some undergrowth, where 
the baby was lying asleep and unharmed. 
But for Lonesome the baby might never 
have been found. 


Young Swallows 
on a Joy Ride 

The Nest Beneath the 
Swing Boat 

The list of strange places chosen by 
birds as desirable nesting-places grows 
every year, but surely the strangest 
is one found in Australia. 

In a suburb of Melbourne is an 
amusement park, with merry-go-rounds, 
giant chutes, scenic railways, and swing 
boats, and under the bearings of one of 
the swing boats a swallow has chosen 
to build her nest. When she takes food 
to the young ones she lias to wait till 
the boats have completed their circuit; 
then, while the boat is at rest, she 
hurriedly crams flies down the tiny 
beaks, and as the boat starts again 
swoops off in search of more food. 

The noise, as one can imagine, is 
terrific. Every afternoon and evening 
the place is thronged with people, and 
above them rises the grinding of 
machinery and the blare of mechanical 
music. But the swallow takes not the 
slightest notice of the din, and in the 
midst of all this hurly-burly of civilisa¬ 
tion enjoying itself she goes about the 
serious business of raising her family. 

THE STRANGER AT 
THE DOOR 
A Tale From Lincoln 

We often report largo sums of money 
given away by rich people, but we doubt 
if any can compare with the charity 
constantly going on among the poor 
themselves. Here, for instance, is an 
incident from Lincoln. 

It concerns a man so long among the 
unemployed that he and his wife found 
it necessary to exercise the strictest 
economy, even to rationing out the food 
to so much a meal, if meals they could 
be called. 

One cold morning recently they were 
about to have breakfast when a knock 
came at the door. Outside was a 
stranger so thin and worn-looking that 
the Lincoln man did not hesitate a 
moment. 

" Come right in,” he said, “ we’re just 
having breakfast.” 

The stranger got breakfast that morn¬ 
ing, but his host had none. He had to 
wait till the next meal. 

IF ALL GOES WELL 
America and Back in a Day ? 

A new aeroplane service is con¬ 
templated in France by which it will be 
possible to cross the Atlantic in 15 hours. 

This will be done, it is hoped, by 
means of specially-designed aeroplanes 
which will rise to a height of 36,000 feet 
and fly through the stratosphere at 250 
miles an hour. 

The passengers will be carried in a 
cabin which can be hermetically sealed 
when the stratosphere is reached. As 
the aeroplane rises to these great 
heights and enters the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere the pitch of the propeller will 
be automatically altered to suit the 
new condition. 

This is not an impossible enterprise, 
for the aeroplane Arc-en-cicl which was 
designed by M. Couzinct, has actually 
crossed the South Atlantic in ten hours. 
If all goes well, therefore, it may soon 
be possible to run over to America and 
back in a day I 

TWO £100 PRIZES FOR SOMEBODY 

There is a prize of £100 going to who¬ 
ever can think out an invention which 
will best advance the Science of Naviga¬ 
tion, and another £[100 to the seafaring 
man who can write the best essay on the 
carriage of heavy ore cargoes. 

These prizes arc awarded under the 
Thomas Gray Memorial Trust, and any¬ 
one interested should write for full 
particulars to the Royal Society of Arts, 
18 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


A STORY FROM 
PITCAIRN 

History in an Old Rudder 

RAISED FROM THE SEA 
AFTER 140 YEARS 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

Our fine Whitehall Museum, the 
United Services, may soon receive a 
new exhibit—the rudder of H.M.S. 
Bounty, which was scuttled by mutineers 
at Pitcairn Island in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean in 1789. 

Pitcairn is a little speck of an island 
on the track of liners voyaging from 
England to New Zealand by way of 
the Panama Canal. Its few hundred 
inhabitants are descendants of the 
crew of the ship Bounty, who settled on 
the island in the year of the French 
Revolution. 

A Picturesque Story 

Those of the crew who mutinied sent 
their captain and other members of the 
ship’s company away in an open boat, 
and then sailed the Bounty to isolated 
Pitcairn Island. It is one of the most 
picturesque stories of exciting times in 
the South Seas. Happily enough the men 
in the open boat reached a friendly port. 
The Bounty was sunk beneath the waves 
off Pitcairn Island. 

. One day in October a resident of 
Pitcairn was fishing just outside the 
harbour when he saw a copper band 
lying on the sea-bed under the clear 
water. He recovered the piece of 
copper, and it proved to be a band off 
the Bounty’s rudder. Later the islanders 
hauled up the rest of the rudder. 

When the liner Mataroa stopped for 
a few hours off Pitcairn a few days 
later the islanders spoke of this inter¬ 
esting discovery. They were advised to 
send the old rudder to the United 
Services Museum in London, and perhaps 
they will do so. 


HE FOUND WHAT HE 
WANTED 

Tommy, aged six and a bit, kept on 
worrying his father for a calendar. 

Father, who was trying to concen¬ 
trate on his paper, at last gave him 
one, begging him to be quiet. 

Tommy was quite quiet for some time, 
but a little later in the evening Father 
discovered the floor littered with pieces 
of paper, hundreds of them. 

It was a tear-off calendar, one page 
for each day, and on Father asking 
Tommy why he had pulled the whole 
thing to pieces he received the reply : 

” I wanted to find out what day 
Christmas Day is next tin'ic.” 


WILL BRIGHTON BE FIRST ? 

One of our readers is trying to per¬ 
suade Brighton to build a planetarium, 
and the C.N. would like to throw all its 
weight behind him. 

Over and over again we have urged 
that it is a shame that this country has 
no planetarium, by far the most fascina¬ 
ting way of learning and studying the 
stars. There arc already about twenty 
in the world. Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, Holland, and America have one, 
two, or three each, but we have none. 

If Brighton .will give us the first, 
possibly in her reconstructed Dome, she 
will be supplying a far greater need 
than a motor-race track on the Downs, 
and it might even put a lot more in 
her pocket, if she cares for that (as we 
fear she must). 


A PASSAGE THE ROMANS USED 

A passage 200 yards long has been 
discovered among the ruins of Roman 
Caerlcon in Monmouthshire. 

For a distance of 60 yards the passage 
has been followed and explored, and 
coins, pottery, and a number of solid 
round sandstone pillars have _ been 
found, each pillar being nearly” three 
feet high and a foot wide. 
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TWO RADIANT 
PLANETS 

OUTSHINING ALL OTHERS 


C.N. Questions 

ABOUT MUSIC 

We have asked our Music Correspondent to 
answer a few questions from time to time. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

Fall of Daniel Webster 


Brilliant Venus Near the 
Crescent Moon 


JUPITER GETTING BRIGHTER 


Dy tho C.N. Astronomer 


The morning sky is now resplendent 
with Venus and Jupiter, whose radiance 
may be seen before the dawn, Venus 
in the east and Jupiter in the west far 
outshining all other celestial objects. 

Venus is, in fact, at her greatest 
brilliance on Sunday, March n, and a 
glorious object which may be observed 
until long after the Sun has risen, if her 
exact position is noted from time to 
time. On the morning of Monday, 
March 12, the crescent Moon may be 
seen a little way to the right of Venus, 
the two worlds producing a beautiful 
effect if the sky is clear. 

Venus rises about 4.30 a.m, next week. 
Jupiter, descending in the west, sets 
soon after 7.30 a.m. at the beginning of 
the week. Venus is much the brighter 
of the two, but, being immersed in the 



rising dawn, she loses something from 
her radiance in comparison with that of 
Jupiter, her rival in the dark sky of the 
west. Venus is, of course, much the 
nearer, being now about 38 million 
miles away, but is rapidly receding from 
us, so that in a month’s time she will 
have become quite inconspicuous. 

Jupiter is, however, approaching us 
and getting brighter, being at present 
about 429 million miles away. As he 
rises in the east at between 8 and 8.30 
o’clock in the evening he may be best 
observed then and at once recognised. 
He is the most brilliant object of the late 
evening sky, far exceeding even Sirius, tho 
brilliant star which may be seen at about 
the same time, low in the south-west. 

During next week Jupiter will appear 
close to the bright first-magnitude star 
Spica, attaining his nearest to it on 
Monday, March 12, when Jupiter will 
be only about eight times the Moon’s 
apparent width above the star. Their 
proximity is of course only apparent, 
for, whereas Jupiter’s light takes but 
37 minutes to reach us at the present 
time, the light from Spica takes 233 
years. Their relative brightness is also 
only apparent, Spica being a colossal sun 
radiating 1500 times more light than our 
Sun ; and as the Sun is about a thousand 
times the size of Jupiter we get some 
idea how much larger than Jupiter 
Spica must be. 

Retracing His Path 

Jupiter now appears to be travelling 
toward the right and so will soon be 
seen to be leaving Spica behind, as is 
indicated by our star-map. Jupiter 
will continue this retrograde motion 
until tho early part of June, when he 
will turn and retrace his path, as shown 
in the map, travelling with direct motion. 

The retrograde motion is not real but 
due to perspective and results from the 
motion of our world in its orbit, which, 
through overtaking Jupiter, makes him 
appear to travel backward among the 
stars. The effect is very much the same 
as may be observed when we travel in a 
train overtaking another travelling more 
slowly in the same direction. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
gradual approach of Jupiter Jo the 
fourth-magnitude star Theta in Virgo 
during the next four weeks ; ultimately, 
on about April 16, the planet will appear 
to pass very close to this star. G. F. M. 


What is an Overture? 

This was originally a French word, 
ouvevtuve, meaning to open. 

When instrumental music came into 
fashion it was often used merely to 
strengthen the effect of dramatic song, 
but, as singing and playing turned into 
opera, naturally its music grew in 
importance. One of the earliest com¬ 
posers of opera, Monteverdc, had the 
idea of an instrumental flourish before 
the opera actually began. This soon 
developed into a quite separate piece 
at the outset of the opera. Gluck, a 
reformer of music, thought of making 
the overture like the mood of the opera 
itself, but it was Mozart who included 
one of his opera melodies in the actual 
overture. 

Wagner built into his overtures most 
of the leading themes found in the opera 
to which they belong. 

Sometimes overtures are quite inde¬ 
pendent pieces of orchestral music, and 
often enough they are just a frame for 
a composer’s musical thought. 

What is a Variation ? 

Variation means change, and when 
a piece of music is called an Air and 
Variations it means that the composer 
.has rung the changes in different ways on 
a tune of his own, or somebody clse’s, 
making. 

When keyed instruments first ap¬ 
peared variations were very popular. 
At first they were just twiddles and 
ornaments attached to tho air. Then 
little note patterns came along, and 
eventually the tune was dressed in all 
kinds of ways—sometimes in dance 
rhythm, sometimes in stately measure. 
Often a variation would bring . out a 
sad feeling in the melody. Beethoven 
wrote as many as 32 on his own original 
tune. Bach and Brahms loved making 
variations. In Elgar’s Enigma Varia¬ 
tions he made each one a piece of 
music describing different friends. 

What are Percussion Instruments? 

There are two sets of percussion 
sounds in an orchestra, the kind that 
has a skin stretched over a rim, like the 
tambourine and drum, and the metal 
or wooden kind, like cymbals, castanets, 
triangles, and bells. Drums are the 
oldest of all, for even prehistoric tribes 
made music to the monotonous accom¬ 
paniment of drum-tap rhythms. 

In a military band small side-drums 
are used and a big drum too, strapped 
to the player. But in an orchestra kettle 
drums are used, which have definite notes. 

The other percussion instruments have 
no fixed sound at all. Gongs arc of 
Chinese origin and make ghostly sounds; 
bells make the prettiest sounds. Long 
tubular ones arc used in Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture, with cymbals too, 
which dominate all other percussion 
instruments and make impressive 
climaxes. 

What is the Organ ? 

The word means instrument, the first 
that serious musicians ever made, for we 
hear of organs 200 years u.c. 

We can see by their looks that pan¬ 
pipes were their origin. When the need 
for bigger sounds came the difficulty was 
liow to get enough air into the pipes. 
Two bagpipes were fixed, to bo blown 
alternately by two people. Later key¬ 
boards were added : you had to use 
your elbow to push down the heavy notes. 

Today we play the organ with our 
feet as well as our fingers, and there are 
five keyboards to control. At the sides 
are stops which, when pulled outward, 
change the colour of the sound. The 
deep notes played with our feet are 
called pedals, and behind the row of 
pipes is a huge air box, worked generally 
by electricity. 

Englishmen arc the best organ- 
builders : we have made the finest organ 
in existence at Liverpool Cathedral. 


MARCH 7, 1850 

This- was one of the red-letter days in the life 
of Daniel Webster, when by a compromise he 
lost the respect of the Abolition Party in the 
American war against slavery. The poem, 
written by John Greenleaf Whittier, recalls 
Browning’s Lost Leader. 

Co fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
^ Which once he wore ! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
For evermore 1 

Revile him not, the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 

And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall! 

O! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night. 

Scorn ! Would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and Heaven ? 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now; 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonoured brow. 

But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 

In sadness make. 

Of all wc loved and honoured, naught 
Save power remains : 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead ! 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame ; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame 1 

KNIGHT OF HUMANITY 
75 Years of a Good Life 

A doughty champion of humanity 
has died. ' 

In the old days Dixon Henry Davies 
would have ridden abroad, a sword at 
his side, to rescue the oppressed ; but 
this knight-errant of today fought with 
tongue and pen. 

He was a solicitor by profession and 
a friend to good causes by vocation. 
Especially he will be remembered for 
his championship of the canal workers 
when in 1930 a Bill was introduced 
which would have prevented children 
of school age from remaining with their 
parents in tho barges. 

He was able to prove that a Mission, 
founded by liimsclf and another, had 
long provided means of education for 
the canal workers children ; and this, 
with the Grand Union Canal Company’s 
floating school on a barge, helped to 
defeat the Bill. 

A great impression was made by the 
deputation of canal workers, led by 
Mr Davies, asking that their children 
should not be taken from them. 

He was the spokesman for dumb 
animals as well as for humble human 
beings, and in his work for the R.S.P.C. A. 
he always showed a common sense and 
tactfulness which equalled his tender¬ 
heartedness. 

Many are the struggling good causes 
which will miss him, and long will he be 
remembered among the canal workers. 
Few people have done more good in 
75 years than the knight-errant called 
Dixon Henry Davies. 



of CARLISLE 



Pocket money, we have found, 
Calls for careful shopping 
But we both of us agree 
For delicious quality 
Blue Bird Toffee’s topping ! 




D - per I"-- 

Hake the J feme 
Street JI cine 

HARRY VINCENT LTD., 
HUN KINGTON, WORCESTERSHIRE 
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WRIGLEYS 

bucks you Up.., 

keeps you fresh 

Everybody likes the delicious 
Wriftley flavour that lasts . . . and 
lasts. It is good for you, too, an 
ideal “ steadier,” thirst quencher 
and sweetmeat. A pellet of 
Wrigley’s revives you when you’re 
feeling tired and parched. Try it 
for “ half-time.” In two famous 
flavours—P.K. and Spearmint. 



BRITISH MADE 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


NEW ISSUE £5" FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
TREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of. newly issued Canada (Including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. M-ccntcnary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive on extra set. 
New 72-page list price Id. - H. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dept,), Granville Road, BARNET. 


The “Koolmb^ln»a , ’ Bird and 
Rare Stamp Packet FRE3E X X 

I This unprecedented offer includes all the following 
stamps :—Qrand Cochin State (Rajah), Set Ukraino : 
(including large trident stamp catalogued 2/6), ; 
Jong surcharged sets. Fine British Colonials. 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA CO. (catalogued 
4/6). Over 55 all different lino stamps. Finally, 
wo are Including an unused copy of one of tho 
first Spain REPUBLIC A stamps and the beauti¬ 
ful Australian 6d. Kookaburra bird stamp.' ALL 
FREE] Just send 2d. postage, requesting 
4 approvals. ’ 

Lisburn &. Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 


RflYQ ¥ YOU’LL BE WILD ABOUT THIS PACKET. 
DU I w m Wild men and wild beasts from wild lands, 

FREE"Borneo"Packet of stamps contains NYASSA(Zebra) 
—worth 8d.; Abyssinia (Hippo.)—worth Cd,; Native Archer, 
Chieftain,African DRUMMER,NativeTree-l)wcllcr,Creole, 
Soudanese Native Woman, Black Labourers. Tigers, Leop. 
ards. Ant-eater, Hippopotamus and Dromedary; Stamps 
from BORNEO, NIOElt COAST, ETHIOPIA, MALAYSAIA. 
QUYANA, 15 FINE FRENCH COLONIALS, several interest¬ 
ing SURCHARGED stamps and many MINT. The most 
unique collection of stamps from WILD COUNTRIES 
EVER OFFERED FREE! Just send 2d. postage and request 
ipprovals and this remarkable assortment will bo sent you 
FREE. WRITE NOW I-VI0T0R BANCROFT, Matlock, Eng. 


STAMPS CATALOGUED OVER 20/-FREE!! 

This amazing packet of 40 different stamps, cata¬ 
logued over JCl, Includes Newfoundland (Pictorial), 
Abyssinia (Tho Old African Empire), Manchuria 
(overprinted), Scandinavia and Schleswig (Lions). 
Frussia (Official), also Turkey (Palace). Set or 3 
Charkhari pictorials, Brazil (Aeroplane), a largo 
U.S.A. (Columbus), Samoa (Unused), also Capo of 
Good Hope, Sardinia (1855), and the scarco 1898 issue 
of Nlcaraguar. All Absolutely Free 11 to approval 
applicants enclosing 2d. for postage. 
S1IOWBLL BROTHERS (O-N.26), 

42. Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, 8.E.3. 


GIANT WATERFALL PACKET FREE!! 

This huge packet contains UNSORTED 

FOREIGN STAMPS, many UUO scarce from 
REUNION (New Issue depicting Giant Waterfall). 
RUSSIA 188!),CUBA(Gomez),PORTUQ AL (Kg.Carlos), 
FINLAND (Hon), JAMAICA (Br. W.Indies), NORWAY 
(lion), and a host of others. Alt absolutely FREE to 
all sending 2d. for postage and requesting myFAMOUS 
EXTRA-LARGE-DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHEETS 
(abroad 6d. P.O.). 

E. EASTICK, 22, BANK8IDE RD„ BOURNEMOUTH. 


ALL applications for advertisement space 
in the “Stamp Collector’s Corner" 
should be addressed to: Tho Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children's Newspaper," 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 4 . 




Avoid Colds and *Flw with a nightly 
drop of Vapex on the pillow 


AND, BY DAY, A DROP ON THE HANDKERCHIEF 



Of Chemists 2 /- & 3 /- 

THOS. KERFOOT 
ic CO. LTD. 


A tegular use of "Vapex" wilt protect the children from many of Winter's ills and 
chills. A drop on the pillow — all night long tho 
pleasant vapour gives its powerful protection 
against the germs of colds and 'flu. Then a drop 
on tho handkerchief at "school-lime"—to ba 
breathed occasionally during the day* 


~ PREVENT OR 
COMPENSATE? 

Insurance in the 
Workshops 

AN IMPORTANT POINT 

The Home Office estimates that the 
great sum of ^10,500,000 was paid in 
1932 under the Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion and other Acts providing for em¬ 
ployer’s liability. 

This big sum arose although trade 
was so poor and tho unemployed so 
many. When trade is good the annual 
cost of compensation is much greater. 

The average amount paid in case of 
death was ^286. In case of injury tho 
average paid was ^13 17s. 

Public opinion ought not to be satis¬ 
fied with these figures. Let us not sup¬ 
pose that to compensate a widow or a 
family with the sum of £286 is to atone 
for the deatli of the breadwinner. Far 
more than money is at stake. Tho 
multiplication of widows and orphans is 
too lightly regarded. 

Industries should be compelled to 
band themselves for mutual insurance 
so that all their members would have a 
direct interest in seeing that each mem¬ 
ber has proper regard for the safety of 
his workpeople. The present system of 
voluntary insurance not only encourages 
carelessness but often leaves an injured 
workman or his widow with a legal claim 
against a man who cannot meet it. 

What has been done for motoring in 
this way should now be done throughout 
our industries. 

Hazard of Dangerous Trades 

The United States Department of 
Labour has compiled a guide to occupa¬ 
tion hazards which brings home to us 
the astonishing variety of risks which 
attend modern industry. 

Under Poisons no fewer than 96 sub¬ 
stances arc named, many affecting many 
occupations. New processes are con¬ 
tinually adding to the dangers, as in the 
case of three artificial silk-workers in 
England who were poisoned by fumes. 

Apart from poisons there are the risks 
connected with extremes of heat or 
humidity, dampness, compressed air, 
dust, organic infections, radiant energy, 
and shock. Nearly 1000 dangerous 
occupations arc named in this guide. 

Taking all the modern industrial 
nations together, each year secs the 
killing outright of tens of thousands, the 
injury of hundreds of thousands, and 
the enfeebling of millions of workers. 

I - 

GLIMPSES OF THE WILD 
Two Pictures 

Are there many things that are more 
fascinating than an unexpected glimpse 
of wild life ? 

When the writer was in tho Malay 
States a friend came to the club one 
evening and said she had that day 
“ happened on a tiger,” a fact which 
made her listeners very envious, for it is 
seldom that the dense jungle lifts its 
veil for a moment. 

She had goue down the river in a boat 
and a tiger had quite simply walked 
on to a little beach, sniffing round as if 
he had lost his way; his striped gold 
against the green wall of trees behind 
him was a sight, she said, never to 
be forgotten. 

This week a friend of the C.N. writes 
from the Himalayas saying that at Full 
Moon one night after dinner she heard a 
most terrific wailing, and on looking 
out of the window found a jackal 
standing on the lawn facing the Moon 
(which was well clear, of the snow 
mountains), with his head up and his 
tail down, baying at the shining thing. 
He went on for some time until he saw 
he was being watched, when he turned 
and ran away. 


FORERUNNER OF 
THE PARTHENON 

Ancient Temple With a 
Thatched Roof 

HOW THE GREEKS BEGAN 

As Pallas Athene is said to have 
sprung in shining armour front the head 
of her father Zeus, so one is apt to look 
on the glorious temples of the Greeks 
as works without a gradual stage of 
development. 

Both these beliefs are legends, of 
course, and proof of this has now come 
to light with a little terracotta model 
of a Greek temple of the 8tli century n.c. 

A copy of this has been placed in the 
British Museum, and it has a great 
surprise for students of architecture, for 
it has a steep thatched roof like many 
village churches in our eastern counties. 

Reeds formed the walls of ancient 
Egyptian temples and, tied in bundles, 
were the forerunners of their columns ; 
but in Egypt roofs were flat, and fiat 
roofs have been attributed to the eariy 
huts in Greece, roofs of a very low 
pitch succeeding them. But this model 
has a very high-pitched roof, remind¬ 
ing us of Scandinavian buildings. The 
ridge on the terracotta model has some¬ 
thing like a twisted rope binding tho 
edges of the thatch. 

The terracotta models were found 
in fragments at Perachora on tho Gulf 
of Corinth, and the members of the 
British School at Athens are to be 
congratulated on having pieced them 
together so as to throw this new light 
on the temples of the ancient Greeks. 


NEW WAY OF DOING A 
BAD THING 
More of Our Ugly Stamps 

By next summer a new set of stamps 
will have replaced the present issue. 

Although, unhappily, there will be no 
variation in the design, the colours will 
be deeper, and the King’s head will stand 
out with greater prominence. 

The new issue will be made by photo¬ 
gravure process by machines supplied by 
Messrs Harrison of Hayes, Middlesex, 
who arc pioneers in this work, having 
secured a contract twelve years ago to 
produce photogravure stamps for Egypt. 

Although several European countries 
are using the photogravure process in 
this way it is new to England. We are 
only sorry that the G.P.O. is not also 
adopting a new design for our stamps, 
which are among the drabbest and least 
interesting in the world. The persistent 
issue of these commonplace stamps 
seems to us one of the most convincing 
witnesses to the world of the lack of 
taste and imagination in the official 
mind of the nation, 


COPYING A PICTURE 
Something For the Children’s 
Corner 

It is a touching and beautiful thought 
that an artist should love another's 
picture enough to devote six years to it. 

For six years Mrs Schofield Griffiths 
has been copying The Virgin of the 
Rocks by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
National Gallery. She must have been 
a stern self-critic, and painted out as 
much as she painted in. 

At last the work is finished. Still, we 
can be sure she does not think it good 
enough ; but it is as good a copy as she 
can make. 

And is the copy to be sold ? No ; she 
has loved the work too well, The picture 
is to hang in the Children's Chapel in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

We hope the children will learn the 
story of the picture. They have been 
given six years of life, as well as paint 
and canvas 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 

A Serial Story © © . By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 11 

Tho Broken Bridgo 

" It couldn't have been the tinker,’’ said 
■ Archie. 

Neil shook his head. “ I'm afraid it's 
Renny." 

" Kenny !'' replied Archie sharply. "How 
could he have trailed us ? " 

“ I can’t say for certain. He may have 
a spy among the servants at Glen Tallach, 
Anyhow, the damage is done and we’re left 
here without a penny. What’s worse, the 
fellow, whoever he is, may come again and 
steal our food." 

“ He won’t. We’ll be watching for him 
next time." Archie paused a moment, then 
went on. " Rut what's it matter ? You 
said there were no shops nearer than Mulzie, 
and we have plenty of grub and stuff here.” 

" That’s the way to talk, Archie," Neil 
declared. ” And of course you’re right. 
We don’t want any money for the moment. 
But we shall when wc start back.” 

Archie nodded. " We'll have to write to 
Mr Chard for some." 

Neil laughed rather bitterly, " Wc 
haven’t even the price of a postage stamp.” 

" I’ve a wrist watch. We can raise 
something on that.” 

" Stout fellow I ’.’ cried Neil. " That’s 
what we will do. Do you feel like walking 
into Mulzie today ? ” 

And back ! That’s about thirty miles. 
No, thanks. I’ve a blister on my right heel 
and I’m going to take it easy till that’s 
cured. Besides, if we both leave the tent 
this brute may come back and smash up 
everything." 

" 1 don’t think he will," said Neil. 
" There’s no place he could stay anywhere 
. near here. Anyway, it needn’t stop us 
from having breakfast. Go and take a dip 
iii the. loch, Archie. I’ll fix up some food." 
He lit the stove and put on bacon and eggs. 
There was bread for a day or two; later 
he would make scones. 

Archie came back, shivering. He vowed 
he did not see how anyone! could bathe in 
water as cokl as that. Bacon and eggs and 
hot coffee made him more cheerful, and 
while they ate they talked. Archie’s heel 
was pretty sore, so Neil said he would leave 
' him at the camp while lie himself went and 
told Drummond the keeper what had 
. happened. 

When Neil reached Drummond’s cottage, 
which was at the top of the loch, he found 
it locked up, so he came back and tried to 
follow the .trail by himself. He tracked the 
thief as far as tho road, but there lost the 
marks. More than a mile beyond tho spot 
where he had first struck tho road he 
reached a damp patch, and there ho found 
■ them again. The thief had gone back east, 
and as it was no use following him Neil 
returned to .camp, to find Archie lying on 
his cot, very bored. 

" Nothing to do,” he grumbled. " How 
I'm goingto stand it till I can walk I don't 
know." 

" If you can’t walk you can row. We’ll 
go fishing," Neil told him. Drummond had 
left a boat for them, and after lunch they 
went out.. But though the weather was 
line very few trout were rising. 

" Change coming," Neil said, but he did 
not for a moment realise what sort of 
weather tho next day had in store. They 
got four fish in all and Neil grilled them for 
supper. Afterwards Neil said that he 
thought he had better go to Mulzie next 
day and send a letter to Mr Chard asking 
for some more money. 

Archie scowled. " And I've got to stay 
here, alone, all day." 

’’ You can fish and there arc some books. 
I'll fix up lunch before I start.” 

That night nothing disturbed them, and 
morning dawned stili and very warm. Neil 
was ready to start at seven. It was a hilly 
road and it would take a good four hours 
each way. It was strangely hot for this 
northern country and ominous-looking 
thunder clouds were rising over the moun¬ 
tains behind him. 

" I’ll get to Mulzie before it breaks,” 
said Neil to himself, and started off again. 
It was hotter than ever; not a breath of 
air moving. He had covered another two 
miles when he heard the first peal of thunder. ■ 

Almost the whole sky was black and the 
sea away to tho right looked like a sheet of 
lead. Neil looked round for shelter but all 
ho could see was a small wood to the left, 
and that was no place in a thunderstorm. 

” It’ll cool me down anyhow,” he re¬ 
marked grimly, as he realised he was in 
for a ducking. The storm was coming up 
behind him and the darkness increased 
every minute. Presently it was split by a 


jagged fork of fire and this time tho thunder 
was like a great roll of drums. 

Then came a fresh sound, a low roar, and, 
looking back once mpre, Neil saw the blue- 
black cloud turning into a grey sheet 
which swept across hill and valley with the 
speed of an aeroplane. It was rain driven 
by a mighty wind. Neil spotted a biggish 
rock on the hillside below the road. He 
raced ( for it, reached it and flung himself 
down’on the lee. Next instant the storm 
struck, and he crouched, blinded and almost 
deafened by the rush and the roar of it. 

Never had Neil known such rain. Inside 
five minutes the whole hillside was laced 
with torrents. Lightning blazed and 
glared all round. A birch tree not a hun¬ 
dred yards below was struck and blown up ; 
nothing but a ragged stump was left. 

Neil was soaked to the skin. The tem¬ 
perature dropped many degrees and soon 
his teeth were chattering with cold. The 
fury of the storm lasted about half an hour, 
then it passed, but still the rain poured 
down. Neil clambered back to the road 
and tramped on toward Mulzie. At any 
rate, he would not be quite so cold walking. 

The road led down into another glen, 
and as he came near tho bottom of the long 
hill he heard a hoarse, ominous roar ; but 
the rain was like a fog, and it was not until 
he was quite close that he saw the flood. 

A small burn usually running ankle deep 
had been changed into a thundering torrent, 
which had swept away the bridge. Some 
broken timbers still swung in the rushing 
brown foam, but it was only too plain that 
there would be no crossing today. Bitterly 
disappointed, he turned and started on tho 
long tramp back to Garinisli. 

CHAPTER 12 
tho Stolen Salver 

t was late when Neil woke next morning. 

Archie was still asleep. Through the 
open flap Neil could see the water of the loch 
gleaming in bright sunshine. A strong 
breeze was blowing and the air was fresh 
and bracing. 

A couple of oyster catchers were standing 
on the lake shore. Pretty, birds, and jSTcil, 
who loved wild things, watched them with 
pleasure. All of a sudden they took flight. 

“ Now what frightened them ? ” Neil 
asked himself. It occurred to him that 
Drummond might be coming to pay a call 
and, getting up, he went to the opening. 

A man was coming, but it was not Drum¬ 
mond. Neil knew Drummond, who was a 
bill, rangy fellow, but this man was 1 thick¬ 
set, black-haired, and had a harsh, un¬ 
pleasant expression. Yet lie had the look 
of a keeper and carried a gun. 

Neil stepped out. 

“ Good-morning,” he said pleasantly: 

Instead of answering his greeting the man 
came up and, stopping in front of him, looked 
him up and down in a most offensive way. 

" Are you Neil Forsyth ? ” lie asked in 
a harsh voice. 

" That is my name. Who are you ? 
And why are you trespassing here ? ” 

The man laughed. .. The sound* was 
rather like the bark of an angry (log. 

“ Trespassing I ” he sneered. " My name’s 
Maciver, and I'm in charge here.” 

By this time Neil was fairly boiling, yet 
he managed to hold himself in. 

“ Drummond is keeper here,” ho an¬ 
swered curtly. " I never heard of you.” , 

" Drummond is in hospital and will no’ 
be back for a month. I am keeper while 
he’s awa’.’’ 

Neil was getting very near the end of his 
patience, 

“ In that case you know that we have 
leave to camp here, and that you have no 
right to be rude to us," he answered curtly. 

Maciver laughed again, 

" And have ye a right to.rob the lodge ? ” 
he asked brutally. 

The accusation was so unexpected, so 
utterly astonishing, that for a moment 
Neil could not find words to answer. 

" Aye, ye thought I wouldn’t find out,” 
Maciver sneered. 

“ I think you must be out of your myid, 
I’ve been up to the lodge, but not inside it." 

"Ye waited ootside while lie went in,” 
said Maciver, jerking his thumb toward 
Archie, who had been roused by the voices 
and was now standing behind Neil. 

Neil turned. " Have you been inside the 
lodge, Archie ? " 

One of Archie’s virtues was that ■ he 
wouldn’t tell a lie. 

" Yes, I was in there yesterday," he 
answered. " When that storm came up I 
Continued on the next page 


1,500 PRIZES 

for Boys and Girls who like 

FRY'S 

CHOCOLATE CREAM 


Prizes I Prizes!! Prizes!!! Fifteen hun¬ 
dred of them waiting ! If you want a 
big Tuck Box, full of delicious things 
to eat from Fry’s, enter this Grand 
Competition to-day. Ask at the sweet 
shop for Fry’s Big New Id. Bar of 
Chocolate Cream, and get your free 
entry form with it. No entrance fee. 

Only one simple picture puzzle to solve. 

Competitors will be divided into three 
age-groups — A for entrants not over 
S, B for ages 9 to 12, C for ages 13 to 
15. No one over 15 may enter! Get a id. bar of Fry’s Chocolate Cream to-day and 
use the entry fotm which comes with it. 1,500 prizes—and every boy and girl has an 
equal chance. 

FIRST PRIZES 

5® TUCK BOXES 

crammed with good things from Fry’s 


SECOND PRIZES 

290 SELECTION BOXES 



CONSOLATION PRIZES 

12 SO { LB BLOCKS 

of Fry’s Milk Chocolate 


J, S. FRY & SONS LIMITED, 

EffiB^^ES^aaBMssgaHBgBgasgaMa 


SOMERDALE, SOMERSET 


C.R.II6. 24134 




If you’re a Radio Enthusiast . . . 


you need POTOLAR WIRELESS— 
it will help you in countless ways, for 
every aspect of wireless is dealt with 
week by week in it3 pages. If you 
have any particular problem write to 
POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff of 
expert contributors is at your service. 
This practical paper will help you to get 
the best results from your wireless set. 


PDPULA1 
WISELESS 

Every Wednesday - 3d. 

At all Newsagents & Bookstalls 



A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, Ii.C.4. 
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JACKO FINDS THE MONSTER 


thought the tent would blow away, so I 
ran up to the lodge. I meant to take 
shelter in an outbuilding, but I found a 
back window unlatched and went inside 
and waited, till the thunder was over. 
Any reason why I' shouldn’t ? " he added. 

" This man seems to think something has 
been stolen," Neil said scornfully. 

" It’s no’ thinking," snapped Maciver. 
" I ken just what’s been taken.” 

"Are you accusing, me of stealing?” 
demanded Archie. His face had gone quite 
white and his eyes were blazing dangerously. 

“ Steady, Archie I ” Neil said warningly. 
" No use losing your temper. This man 
Macivcr doesn't know us any more than rye 
know him. He says Drummond is in 
hospital and that he has taken his place. 
If so’mething has been stolen, I suppose he 
has a right to make inquiries, though 
there’s no need for him to be so unpleasant 
about it.” 

JVIacivcr’s face went almost black. 

" A right to make inquiries I ” he shouted. 
*' I’d think I had, and I’ll do it too ! Stand 
aside : I’m going to search your tent I ” 

Archie sprang. He was almost crazy. 
Neil caught him just in time to stop him 
flinging himself on Maciver. 

“ Stop it, Archie,” lie panted, for it was 
all lie could do to hold him. " Let the 
fellow search, and afterwards perhaps he’ll 
have the decency to apologise.” 

Maciver pushed roughly past into the 
tent and began turning things over. Ho 
looked in the grocery case and threw every¬ 
thing out. Finding nothing there, he 
pulled the clothes off Neil’s cot; then he 
tried Archie’s bed, which was close against 
the canvas of the tent. 

Suddenly he stood up and stretched out 
his right hand. In it he held a small silver 
salver. He pointed to it with the other hand. 

. ", The laird’s arms. Noo, what have ye 
to say ? ” 

Neil stared. He simply could not believe 
his eyes. Archie was the first to recover. 

" Say! Why, that you hid it there 
yourself, you blackguard I ” 

Maciver’s lips twisted in a bitter sneer. 

“ Aye, and brought it here in my trouser 
pocket, ye will be saying." 

Neil pulled himself together. 

“ No, you didn’t do that. I saw you 
find it under the mattress. But Mr Grant 
Continued in tlia Iasi column 


J acko’s big brother Adolphus had gone 
quite crazy oyer swimming. 

He not only spent his Saturday 
afternoons at the Monkeyville Baths, 
but astonished his family., by rushing 
off to the ponds every morning for a 
swim before breakfast. 

Mother Jaclco couldn’t believe it. "I 
do hope I10 won’t get a chill,” she said. 
"I shouldn't worry,” said Father 


“ I don’t think,” replied Adolphus, 
helping himself to another sausage. 

When Jacko repeated the conversa¬ 
tion to Chimp his friend roared. “ What 
a mug he is ! ” he said. 

Then Jaclco began to grin. 

" What’s the joke ? ” asked Chimp. 

“ Listen,” said Jacko, and he bent 
over and began to whisper, and presently 
they both ran off. 


did not steal it. Someone took it and put 
it there to spite us. Probably the same 
man who robbed us of our money." 

" Robbed ye of your money ? ” questioned 
Maciver, with ominous softness. 

" Yes; came in when we were asleep 
and took all wo had.” 

“ Aye, and that’s why ye had to steal to 
get money for your needs.” 

Too late Neil saw the trap into which he 
had fallen, but he was not going to give in. 

" Don’t bo a fool,” he said curtly. " Wo 
have only to write to Mr Chard, who is Mr 
Grant’s guardian, to have all the money 
we want.” - 

" I’d believe that when I’d heard it from 
Mr Chard. Anyways, ye cah tell it to the 
baillie at Mulzie, and we will hear what 
he has to say aboot it.” 

" You mean you’re going to take us all 
the way to Mulzie on this ridiculous 
charge ? ” said Neil sharply. 

“ Aye, that will be just what I do mean. 
Ye can dress and come with me at once.” 

" You’ll have a job to get us there,” said 
Neil coolly. " The bridge over the Carron 
burn is down.” 

"■ We’ll no need to cross any bridge," said 
the man grimly. " I’m taking ye by boat.” 

Archie burst out again. 

" Neil, are you going to let this fellow 
lug us all the way to Mulzie on this trumped- 
up charge ? It’s all a plant. I don’t believe 
lie’s a keeper at all. Most likely lie’s the 
same man who stole our money." 

Maciver’s great fist bailed. Neil sprang 
between him and Archie. 

“ None of that! ” he cried, in a tone 
of such sharp command that the big keeper 
took a step backwards. " What Mr Grant 
says sounds reasonable to me,” Neil went on. 
Have you any papers to prove you are 
Drummond’s successor ? ” 

" So that’s your game, is it ? ” jeered - 
Maciver. He put his hand in his breast¬ 
pocket and pulled out some papers. He 
chose a letter and handed it to Neil. 

“ Mebbo that will convince ye,” he said. 

Neil looked at it. 

" Seems all right, but I wish Drummond 
were hero instead of you. He would know 
better than to suspect us of burgling." 

" Aye, mebbe ye could fool him. Ye can’t 
fool me. Noo get your clothes on, and 
be sharp.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Jacko; "it’s only a fad. He’ll soon 
get tired of it : he’s too fond of his 
bed,” he added, with a chuckle. 

And so he was the water must have 
had an extraordinary attraction to get 
hint up at six o’clock on a sharp spring 
morning. 

Jacko thought it a huge joke. Ho 
asked Adolphus if he had seen anything 
of the monster. 

“What monster?” asked Adolphus 
scornfully. ’ ‘ 

" Big fish thing, a whopper,” said 
Jacko. " Like the Loch Ness chap, 
only bigger. Comes out at night and 
prowls round for food.” 


The next morning Adolphus was up 
earlier than ever. He went out of the 
house with his towel under his arm, 
whistling. When he got to the pond 
he threw up his arms, drew himself up 
on tiptoe, and dived in. 

He came up again, spluttering and 
shaking the water out of his eyes. 

To his horror something black and 
shiny suddenly rose up'in front of him. 

He gave one awful yell and struck 
out wildly for the bank. " Help! The 
monster ! ” he shrieked. " Help ! ” 

But it was only Jacko and Chimp 
dressed up in a huge tarpaulin to give 
poor Adolphus a fright. 
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The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hugon’s 







This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Opensha\v, Manchester, 


6 qz. Self-raising Flour, or 
0 oz. Plain Flour and flat teaspoon of 
Baking Powder. 3 oz. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 

A pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, salt and Suet with cold 
water to a stiff.paste. Roll out thin, and 
spread over with jam, marmalade, or golden 
syrup. Roll over, piucli top and bottom 
edges together. Dip pudding cloth in 
boiling water, Hour it, and wrap round 
pudding, tie ends with string. ' Steam for 
2 Honrs. Sufficient for 4 to 6 poisons. 
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Dependable 

finis pleasant 
laxative keeps 
children 
vigmamfy fif I 

Give the children Feen-a-mint, They know 
it’s pleasant to take. You know it gives safe, 
thorough relief without over-action, with¬ 
out griping. If is the great family laxative. 

feem'Miimt 

for the whole family 


Obtainable at all chemists 1/3 a box 

I 

SAMPLE. Send your name 
and address and IJd. In stamps (to 
cover postage) to : 

White’s Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. D.2.), 
Thames House, 

Westminster, S.W.1 d(\\ 
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Feen-a-mint brand Chewing Con¬ 
fection, with laxative properties, 
is now obtainable in the popular 
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CAMERAS 

FREE! 


IN UNCLE ODOL’S 
JANUARY PAINTING 
COMPETITION 

Uncle Odol ha* chosen seven clever children to re¬ 
ceive a wonderful new camera for their excellent 
paintings in the January competition. These lucky 
hoys anti girls are the following : 

GIRLS 

Margaret Mitchell, Uardscy. 

Audrey Downs, Bellingham, 
llo.so Hobbs, Liverpool. 

BOYS 

Cyril Pash, Brundall. 

(leorgo Jones, Basingstoke. 

Hubert llpnt, Stoucy Stanton, 

Pat King, Syston. 

10 MORE CAMERAS TO IIE AWARDED 
THIS MOUTH—TRY TO WIN ONE 

For the February Painting Competition there will be 
ten prizes of cameras. These wonderful cameras take 
clear, sharp pictures 21* X 3J*. They liavo two view¬ 
finders and aro fitted to tako snapshots or timo 
exposures. They arc mado by tho famous camera Arm 
of Kodak Ltd. 

ALL YOU' HAVE TO DO is to buy Odol Solid 
Dentifrice, send in two silver seals (or two cartons 
from Odol Tooth Paste), for a Fit EE PAINTING 
AND STORY-BOOK, and enter tho simple competi¬ 
tion according to tho rules given. 

All enquiries for Painting Books and «all competition 
entries to bo sent to Undo Odol—ODOL WORKS, 
NORWICH. 
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WES TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


WHAT 

do they spend 
their pennies 


on 


9 



How seriously they take it! The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not more serious on Budget Day ! 

Well, after all, it is important —to their mother as well as themselves. It 
makes all the difference if what they choose will build up their bodies as 
well as satisfy their critical taste. ^ Now it happens that very, very often 
they choose Cadburys c Milk.’ And that is most fortunate. Read why. 


W!ay Cadburys Milk 
Chocolate is good 
foo- your dtildrcis 


There is no finer food than milk. Into every 
pound of Cadburys Milk Chocolate there go 
two pounds of fresh, full-cream, liquid milk. 
It is used within a few hours of milking; the 
vitamins A and B and the specially valuable vitamin D are conserved. The cal¬ 
cium and phosphates that the children need to build proper bones and teeth 
are retained. The energy-giving value of the chocolate itself is also very high. 
Doctors recommend chocolate as an excellent food. Because of its concentrated 
nourishment, it is included in the supplies of all Polar expeditions. 
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MILK CHOCOLATE A very nourishing food 


T^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 

3 lb. 9/-. High Grade. Excellent for Children’s 
Garments, Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours from 2/11 ; 
Rug Wools from 2/10 lb. post free. SERGES from 
2/10 yd. in various colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 

ESTABLISHED 6o YEARS. 

Iksuinji (fUat/ 

Vdftdris 

Red Boy fkmtolls 

EGERTON WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S SOMERSET, 

N.c. dept. England. 

<THE ORIGINAL AND BEST} 

(poh (or tUs. 7 uuAfi, WILKIN, oh ev&uj turdppen 


Marie Elisaiietii 
aro real Sardines 

DELICIOUS. SUSTAINING, HIGH I OOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LAUGIiST SALIC IX TillS WOULD. 


0 IN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION “ THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpenco every Friday 



Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Shill ngs and Sixpences 
giLLY opened liis money-box on 
his mother's birthday and 
found that it contained only two 
kinds of coins, shillings and 
sixpences. The total amount was 
a guinea. After he had put aside 
three shillings and eight sixpences 
to buy a present for his mother he 
found that he had three times as 
many shillings as sixpences. 

How many coins of each kind 
did he originally have in the box ? 

Answer next week 

Shocking Watches 

The Great Western Railway has 
a machine for giving watches 
shocks, it consists of a tray 
which is rapidly jerked up and 
down by an ‘ electric motor. 
Watches for the staff are put in 
file tray tor a quarter of an hour 
to ensure that they will stand the 
jolts and jars of everyday service. 


Ici On Parlo Frarteais 



Le coffre-tort Un Acoller Lo sancisson 


safe scholar sausage 

Qui a pris la clef du coftre-fort ? 
Cet ecolier (Serif des exercices. 

Le charcutier vendradu saucisson. 

Tangled Games 

Below are-the tangled names of 
eight games. Can you find 
out what they are ? 

LOOP LOSE CARS 

FLOG BOLT LOAF 

SENT IN NURSE ROD 
ALL BENT BIND NO MAT 

Answer next week 


Flowers of the Poets 

Tho Primrose 

This, the Primula vulgaris, is 
“ The soft, starlike primrose” 
of John Keble; “The pale prim¬ 
rose ” of Shakespeare and Clare. 

Its flowers are 
of two kinds : 
pin-eyed, which 
have a little 
green ball on a 
slender stalk at 
the centre of 
the petals; and 
thrum-eyed, 
with a centre of stamens. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge wrote of the 
primrose: 

Thy smiles I note, sweet early 
flower 

That, peeping from thy rustic 
bower, 

The festive news to Earth doth 
bring, 

A fragrant messenger of Spring. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
is in the East and Neptune is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
South-West, 
and Venus is 
in the South- 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
6 a.m. on Sunday, March 11 . 

A Striking Riddlo 

pi.EASE guess this riddle, do not 
fail. 

What has a face, tis very pale, 
But never has been known to 
' frown 

Although it often feels run down ; 
It does not smile, nor scold, nor 
mock, 

The answer is, of course, a clock i 

Next Week in (he Countryside 

Xiie last hooded crows and wood¬ 
cock are seen. The peacock 
screams and the. pled wagtail is 
heard. The turkeycock struts 
and gobbles. Frogs are heard 
croaking. Red ants and humble 
bees appear. The common gnat 
and brimstone butterfly arc seen 
on tlie wing. .Gossamer is noticed 
floating in the air. Apricot, 
peach, and daffodil are blossoming. 
The blackcurrant, gooseberry, 
lilac, syringa, dog rose, snow- 
berry, and privet are opening their 
leaves. The aspen and common 
elm are in flower. 


A Queer River 

C*» ‘ river begin in the same 
ocean as that in which it ends ? 
The Indian River in Florida ^oes 
this, for it is a long, narrow arm 
of tire sea running parallel with 
the East coast and stretching from 
Daytona to Fort Pierce. It is, 
however, not strictly a river, in 
spite of its name. 

Word Changing 

J AM a fish of letters five. 

Now, re-arrange these, and 
you’ll find 

That you have portions; also 
snares; 

And then a strip with which you 
bind. Answer next week 

Legal Tender 

pARTiiiNGS are only legal tender 
up to sixpence. Other copper 
coins are legal tender up to a 
shilling; silver coins up to £2 ; 
and Bank of England notes up to 
any amount. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Keeping the Change. -The two bills 
were for £2 and £2 13 s 4 c 1 . The 
messenger kept 6s 8d for himself. 
Transposed Letters , . , 

Spool, loops, pools,’sloop, polos. 
History Charade. South Sea Bubble. 
What Am I Sl)bw. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE—-( 
DEC .22 Shortest Day A 


SPRING EQUINOX 
’ MARCH 21 


SommerJ! 

Time 

ends 



April22 
Summer 
*,/ lime 
j/ begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


torgostDa,'JUNE 22 ; 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


Jiiis calendar shows daylight,'twilight, and darkness oh March to. 

The days are now. getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year lias elapsed. i 


Dr MERRYMAN 

True 

] 3 u.L (at a flying display): Can 
you think of anything more 
hazardous than leaping from a 
plane with a parachute ? 

Jack: Yes; leaping without one! 

Squashed 

'JTie heckler had been par¬ 
ticularly annoying. 

“ What are capital and labour, 
anyway ? ” lie finally yelled at 
the speaker. 

“ Suppose 1 lend you five 
pounds,” was the reply ; “ that’s 
capital for you. But if 1 try to get 
it back again that’s labour for me.” 


Springing a Surprise 



“ poOR thing ! (said the Frog) 

... v How sad it must be 
Not to be able to spring up like 
me 1 ” 

“ No need (said the Toadstool) for 
me to hop round, 

I can spring up without leaving the 
ground.” 

Getting It Plain 

A lady asked a Negro porter 
the time of a train to New 
York, and a minute or two later 
lie . overheard her ask a white 
man the same question. 

" Perhaps she’ll believe it, 
baas,’,’ the Negro observed when 
the lady had gone, “ now that 
she has it in black and white.” 

The Money Market 

The teacher asked the class to 
s say what they knew of Shake¬ 
speare, and little Billy Aloneybags 
replied-tliat lie was a broker. j 
.“A broker I” exclaimed the 
teacher. " ■ i 

“ Yes, Teacher,” said Billy. 
“ You -said that lie provides us 
with so many stock quotations.” 

In the Swim 

gMiTif: I’ve, just been hearing 
from old Boreleigii all about 
his ancestors., It seems that they 
go back to the Flood. 

Jones: Well, that’s nothing to 
shout about. Everyone ' was in 
file swim then. . 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © 7 MR SMITH’S SALLY 


F red was very friendly 
with old Mr Smith and 
his donkey Sally. Mr Smith 
used to come round with 
cabbages and greens in his 
little donkey-cart and sell 
them to Fred's mother, and 
sometimes lie even let Fred 
have a ride on Sally’s back ; 
so tlie little boy was very sad 
when Mr Smith told him that 
he was leaving the village 
and going to live with his 
daughter. 

“ I’m getting old now,” 
said Mr Smith, “ and my 
daughter has a nice home in 
Yorkshire.” 

" But what will you do 
with Sally ? ” Fred asked, 
giving the donkey a nice big 
lump of sugar. 

“ I’ll have to sell her,” 
said Mr Smith; " but I 


don’t know who will buy her 
hereabouts ; they like motors 
better than donkeys." 

" Oh, I do hope she won’t 
go away,” cried Fred. 



But when Mr Smith came 
to say goodbye he told Fred 
he had sold Sally, and he 
didn’t think she would be 
leaving the village. 


"Oh, hurray!” cried Fred, 
clapping his hands. " Who’s 
going to have her ? ” 

“ I can’t rightly say,” 
answered Mr Smith slowly, 
rubbing his head. 

" Why not ? ” asked Fred, 
but Mr Smith still seemed 
unable to tell him. 

Then, a few mornings later, 
Fred’s father called to him. 

“ Fred, have you seen any¬ 
thing new in the paddock 
this morning ? ” 

The paddock was a big 
field at the end of the garden, 
where the ridingdiorses from 
the stables were kept. 

" No,” said Fred; . " have 
they got a new horse ? ” 

His father smiled. 

Fred raced ahead and hung 
over tlie fence. He saw to his 
surprise that a trim donkey 


was feeding not far away. 
" Why, "he shouted, “Ibelieve 
it’s Sally ! Is it, Daddy ? ” 
Hearing his voice, Sally 
looked up from her feeding 
and trotted up. 

“ Oh, I wish I’d brought 
her some sugar I ” cried Fred. 
" Did the riding-stables buy 
her from Mr Smith ? ” 

" No,” said his father, 
smiling, " I bought her. I 
had her trimmed up at the 
stables, and they are going 
to let us keep her here.” 

" Is she yours—ours ? ” 
gasped Fred in astonishment, 
“ Yes,” laughed Daddy, 
" ours—or perhaps I should 
say yours.” 

Fred didn’t know whether 
to hug his father or Sally 
first! And Sally seemed as 
pleased as her new master. 



“Cough please,” 

“I can’t Doctor, 

I’ve just had an 
c Allenburys’ Pastille” 


flllenburys 

i GbcertvSTVK CTTTTTC! 

X XXjJLiaLlM 


Youp Chemist 
stocks them 


4d. per oz. 

In tins - 2 oz. 8d., 4 oz. 1/3 
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